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By Paul F. Healy 
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NAser. Kyan, Chief of 
Chaplains, LIS. /\rmy 


He learned early that the spiritual 
commander of every post is the chaplain 


YOUNG LIEUTENANT named 
Patrick James Ryan reported 
to Fort Leavenworth, Kan., on Dec. 
1, 1928, on his first assignment as 
post chaplain. The late Maj. Gen. 
Edward (Hardboiled Eddie) King 
briefed the innocent recruit deout 
the harsh realities of army life, but 
then added one bracing bit of ad- 
vice. 
“Remember, said the 
“whatever post you're at, you will 
commander-in- 


general, 
be the spiritual 
chief.” 

Chaplain Ryan has remembered 
King in every Mass he has said 
since then, grateful for the initial 
inspiration the general gave him. 
Today, at 54, Patrick Ryan is a 
monsignor, a major general, and 
chief of army chaplains. Thus he 
is “spiritual commander-in-chief” of 
1.5 million soldiers; and more di- 
rectly, boss, friend, and spark plug 
of the army's 1,200 chaplains, 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish. 

Ryan is a brisk, trim, competent- 


*Monastery Place, Union City, N.J. 


looking Spartan who, though slight- 
ly below medium height, moves 
with the long stride of the infantry- 
man. If he did not wear crosses on 
his lapels, Ryan could pass for a 
seasoned division commander. 

He has the bland face of a rough- 
and-ready altar boy. In the Penta- 
gon he is known as a hard-driving, 

exacting executive. After hours, 
with a brighter twinkle in his blue 
eyes and a full pipe in his teeth, 
he presides over the famous dinners 
he gives in his house on Massa- 
chusetts Ave. He is a relaxed and 
witty host who is at his entertain- 
ing best when drawing on his stock 
of Irish and Swedish-dialect stories, 
culled from his early life in Minne- 
sota. Sometimes he cooks the meal 
himself. He specializes in steaks 
and crépes suzettes. 

Ryan is liked universally in the 
capital. During his 28-year regular- 
army career ed has formed ferend- 
ships with many of the men who 
now run the government, from 
President Eisenhower on down 


March, 1957. © 1957 by the Passionist Missions, Inc., 


and reprinted with permission. 
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Mamie Eisenhower still calls him 
Pat. 

The chaplain’s most constant 
companion is Duke, a German 
shepherd he salvaged as a pup from 
the Germans in Italy during the 
war. Ryan later had Duke mustered 
into the K-9 corps. He insists that 
Duke displays a sense of humor 
when confronted with stuffy officer 
types. 

Ryan’s experience uniquely quali- 
fied him for his present position. 
His appointment, which was made 
on May 1, 1954, had been regarded 


as inevitable. Besides being the 


ranking chaplain in point of service, 


he had distinguished himself in 
combat areas, first as senior chap- 
lain for the famous 3rd Infantry 
division in North Africa, and. then 
as senior chaplain for the 5th Army 
in Italy. He earned the Legion of 
Merit, the Bronze Star, the Army 
Commendation Ribbon, the Brazil- 
ian Medal of War, the Order of 
the Crown of Italy, the Italian 
Bronze Medal of Valor, and the 
Order of the British Empire. 

While serving a couple of hitches 
as deputy chief of army chaplains 
in Washington after the war, Ryan 
demmcuitensel a natural administra- 
tive ability. In June, 1947, he was 
elevated to the rank of domestic 
prelate, with the title of Right Rev- 
erend Monsignor, by Pope Piss XI, 
with whom he had had many con- 
ferences during the war. 

Ryan has turned the trick of be- 
ing regarded as both a “chaplain’s 
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chaplain” and a “soldier’s soldier.” 
He not only knows all the prob- 
lems of chaplains, but travels con- 
tinually to reinforce his knowledge 
with personal contacts. He has an 
excellent memory for names and 
faces. During the war, he once in- 
troduced a hundred 5th-Army chap- 
lains to the Holy Father without 
missing a name. 

Under Ryan, the  chaplain’s 
branch of the army has improved 
to the point where it has little in 
common with what it was up to 
the 2nd World War. There were 
many heroes among army chaplains 
during our early history, but their 
official relationship with the troops 
was a vague and shifting one. In 
peacetime, they were woefully in- 
adequate for the needs of the men. 
In 1857, for example, 67 out of 87 
army posts had no chaplain. And 
some of the “chaplains” of that era 
were not even clergymen; some, 
indeed, were retired cooks and 
sergeants with a taste for goldbrick- 
ing. 

In 1921, the office of chief of 
chaplains was made an official part 
of the army, but the chaplain still 
was not required to have military 
training, and he was not appreci- 
ated by all commanding officers. 
The assignment was a formidable 
challenge to the utterly unprepared 
parish priest or minister. “It was 
root, hog, or die, in those days,” one 
veteran chaplain says. He recalls 
that he was so devoid of elemen- 
tary military education when he 
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reported at his first post that he had 
to consult an army-stores catalogue 
to find out how to put his waiforns 
on. 

Today, the army chaplain re- 
ceives a complete military orienta- 
tion, even more thorough than the 
training given chaplains in the navy 
and the air force. ‘The recruit chap- 
lain in the army gets nine weeks of 
basic training in the chaplains’ 
school. After four or five years, he 
takes an intermediate course to add 
the finishing wag” ry touches. 
Ryan has added <¢ “postgraduate” 
course of 16 wri for those chap- 
lains who are slated to become 
senior chaplains for divisions, mil- 
itary theaters, or major units. 

Ryan says thi it his main objective 
has been to “improve the military 
competence of chaplains; that is, to 
make them better military clergy- 
men. Besides promoting efficiency, 
a solid military grounding allows a 
chaplain to shore the problems and 
the rigors of the men whose conh- 
dence he is trying to win.’ 

As he told a class of officer grad- 
uates at Fort Bliss, Texas, last 
spring, “the chaplain is not some 
effete busybody or do-gooder; nor is 
he a religious recluse who lives in 
an ivory tower. He is a virile, fully 
trained specialist who has a vital 
mission to perform, and who, given 
the opportunity to perform his work 
with command support, will be a 
valuable member of the military 
team.” 


Ryan adds that “a successful 
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chaplain must like men, be able to 
get along with soldiers, and have 
dhe physical stamina to stay with 
them when they're doing their job. 
But he must at the same time pre- 
serve his dignity. He must, in other 
words, be with them but not of 
them. This thing of being ‘one of 
the boys’ is a lot of nonsense.” 

If Ryan’s subordinates sometimes 
consider him something of a mar- 
tinet who is satisfied with nothing 
but maximum effort, they admire 
him for his intense loyalty to the 
chaplain corps and for his ability 
to run it without a trace of denomi- 
national friction, “He's a rugged in- 
dividual, but there is no bigotry 
at all in the man,” says Chaplain 
Charles E. Brown, Jr., a Methodist 
clergyman who is Ryan’s executive 
officer. 

Chaplain Walter Hale, a Baptist, 
supervises the chaplain-training pro- 
grams. He declares that under Ryan 
the army has achieved “the best 
approach to an all-around religious 
program we've ever had.” 

Today’s army chaplain, in addi- 
tion to offering Mass or performing 
other services of his faith, is respon- 
sible for providing an integrated re- 
ligious program for all the men and 
their dependents on his post. His 
work includes regular pastoral du- 
ties, such as counseling, hospital 
visits, and prisoner rehabilitation. 
To give him time for these duties 
he has long since been relieved of 
doubling in such unrelated jobs as 
PX officer or athletic director. 
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Can the effects of the improved 
program be measured? Yes. There 
has been a steady increase in num- 
ber of soldiers who attend religion 
classes as well as regular religious 
services. During fiscal 1956, a total 
of 6,000 army men took advantage 
of the laymen’s retreat exercises in 
retreat houses which the army has 
set up in Berchtesgaden, Germany; 
Seoul, Korea; and Oiso, Japan. 
The average commanding ofhcer 
has come around to Ryan’s axiom 
that a military organization must be 
“spiritually sound” to be an abso- 
lutely first-rate outfit. A chaplain’s 
success, Ryan argues, has “high 
military significance: it promotes 
the contentment of military ig 


sonnel; it improves their morale; 
fortifies them morally and thus en- 


hances their efficiency. It increases 
their stamina in the face of hard- 
ship and danger; it protects them 
against the nameless anxieties that 
threaten them with extinction and 
with meaninglessness.” 

Ryan points out that a chaplain 
is not limited to working through 
the chain of command, and is pro- 
tected by army regulations from 
having to div ulge confidential in- 
formation, even to a military court 
or board. 

He is convinced that the average 
young Catholic priest makes good 
chaplain material because his semi- 
nary discipline “is almost as good as 
West Point. A seminarian learns to 
get along with other men 

Unhappily, the army now is 55 
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Catholic chaplains short of its au- 
thorized strength of 354. The short- 
age puts a severe physical strain on 
those chaplains who are trying to 
care for overcrowded army posts 
without assistance. Catholic chap- 
lains are supplied to the army from 
the various dioceses by their bish- 
ops. They are screened by the mili- 
tary ordinariate in New York, head- 
ed by Francis Cardinal Spellman. 

Ryan’s parents were Patrick Phil- 
ip Ryan and Johanna Cassaday, 
whose own parents had been Irish 
immigrants. He was born on Dec. 
3, 1902, on a farm near Litchfield, 
Minn. His father had died before 
he was born, so Mrs. Ryan had to 
become father as well as mother to 
young Pat. She did the job so well 
that she was the dominating influ- 
ence in his life, as well as his clos- 
est companion, until she died in 
1953. Forceful, warmhearted and 
witty, she had become as popular 
and almost as well known as her 
son, and army circles mourned her 
death. 

Young Pat made his first contact 
with spit-’n’-polish when he went 
to St. Thomas Military academy in 
St. Paul. Former classmates remem- 
ber him as a lad who was near the 
top of his class scholastically, but 
also as a prankster whose humor 
eased him out of hot water. As an 
athlete, he was small, but fast and 
tough. He played shortstop on the 
baseball team and guard in football. 

One summer he broadened his 
knowledge of the world by working 
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as a bellhop in Glacier park. He 


took his B.A. degree at the College 
of St. Thomas in St. Paul, and fol- 
lowed this with four years at the 
St. Paul seminary. He was ordained 
a priest in 1927, and was assigned 
to St. Helena’s parish in Minne- 
apolis. The parish duties included 
walking four miles six days a week 
to perform the chaplain’s function 
at the local veterans’ hospital. The 
spiritual opportunities in the mili- 
tary life soon beckoned to him, and 
on Nov. 6, 1928, he went into the 
regular army to stay. 

‘Ryan’s first chaplain’s 
ments were three months at Fort 
Leavenworth and nearly three years 
at the Fort Riley, Kan., cavalry 
school. At Fort Riley, the young 
lieutenant discovered, the old army 
hands felt that if the chaplain was 
“a pretty good Joe (meaning if he 
could ride as hard as they could) 
they might as well go to church.” 
Ryan, who as a farm boy had 
learned to ride like a Comanche, 
volunteered for the regular cavalry 
school. He passed with honors, and, 
like everyone else on the post, be- 
gan riding horseback a minimum of 
two hours a day. Soon he was in- 
structing three classes of Catholic 
converts six nights a week. In his 
first year at Fort Riley, he gathered 
in a total of 40 converts. 

Ryan filled his first overseas as- 
signment, from 1932 to 1935, as 
chaplain for the 64th Coast Artil- 
lery at Fort Shafter, Hawaii. He 
was accompanied by his mother, 


assign- 
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who made herself an invaluable ad- 
junct to his work by baking dough- 
nuts for the lonesome soldiers, writ- 
ing to their folks, and just being 
motherly. Then came chaplain duty 
at Walter Reed hospital in W ash- 
ington, D.C. (1935-39), and, as the 
2nd World War began to shape up, 
appointment to the 3rd Infantry 
division, then at Fort Lewis, Wash. 
The 3rd division invaded French 
Morocco on Nov. 8, 1942, in the 
first amphibious attack of the war, 
and then took Casablanca. As 
chaplain, Father Pat, now a lieu- 
tenant colonel, was in the thick of 


things, boosting morale, hearing 
<i. ade ; 
Confessions, burying the dead. 


When things calmed down in Mor- 
occo, he taught the ordnance de- 
partment to fashion a doughnut 
cutter, taught an Arab to make 
doughnuts the way his mother made 
them, and established the first én- 
listed men’s club in North Africa. 
He also organized GI tours, the- 
atrical entertainments, athletic con- 
tests, and other diversions which 
were not recorded in general orders. 

When the 5th Army was acti- 
vated under Gen. Mark Clark, 
Ryan was put in charge of its 150 
chaplains. When they landed in 
swirling confusion at Salerno, Ryan 
hit the beach with the headquar- 
ters unit ahead of the 36th division. 
For a time it was touch-and-go 
whether the beachhead could be 
held. 

The next morning an incident 
occurred which old buddies like to 
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recall because Ryan has become 
such a stickler for early rising and 
punctuality in the Pentagon. "That 
night on the Salerno beech he had 
bedded down, exhausted, under 
tree and asked Lieut. Col. Carroll 
Newton, an engineer, to get him 
up early the next morning, Sund: iV, 
so that he could say Mass. But w hen 
Newton tried repeatedly to rouse 
Ryan shortly after dawn, the chap- 
lain only grunted, rolled over, and 
showed no inclination to leave the 
sack. 

Finally, Newton, a Protestant, 
shouted in desperation, “Come on, 
Pat! Get up, or I'll say Mass for 
At that ultimatum, 


you myself!” 


Rvan bounded up and headed for 
his altar like a jack rabbit. 


During the fierce Italian cam- 
paign, Ryan liked to leave head- 
quarters and ride up to the front 
line almost daily to see for himself 
how his chaplains were doing and 
what they needed. Once, when a 
shell hit the road in front of them, 
his driver swung the jeep around so 
abruptly that the priest was hurled 
into a ditch. 

All through North Africa and 
Italy, Ryan collected small contri- 
butions from the Gl’s for the war 
destitute. When the 5th Army lib- 
erated Rome, he had some $6,000 
to turn over to the Holy Father. 

On the Sunday after the 5th 
took Rome, Ryan sang the solemn 
Mass of thanksgiving in the Church 
of Santa Maria degli Angeli on the 
Piazza Esedra. Among the 10,000 


OF 
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uniformed and nonuniformed wor- 
shipers were Protestant Mark Clark 
and his Catholic chief of staff, Maj. 
Gen. Alfred Gruenther. Ryan and 
Gruenther have been fast friends 
since the war. 

Always on the lookout for ways 
to aid his chi aplains, Ryan, in De- 
cember, 1944, provided those in the 
5th Army with a series of confer- 
ences led by Maj. J. F. Zigarelli, 
the Ist Armored division's psychia- 
trist. The talks dealt with modern 
psychological concepts pertaining to 
the combat soldier's experiences as 
well as his personal adjustment 
problems arising from prolonged 
periods of combat. 

Ryan was awarded his Bronze 
Star “for notable and distinctive 
services in coordinating and ex- 
pediting the affairs and activities of 
chaplains in the American, South 
African, and Brazilian forces.” 

In August, 1945, the weary chap- 
lain figured that he could catch up 
on his rest if he traveled back to 
the States by ship and enjoyed the 
ocean breezes. The only trouble was 
that when the ship left Italy he 
was the only priest available for 
2,400 returning soldiers. So he went 
right on being a chaplain. “I heard 
Confessions until I was dizzy,” he 
recalls. 

When he was promoted to major 
general and chief of chaplains in 
1954, Ryan began to deprecate his 
lofty position as he went around 
the country delivering get-acquain- 
ted talks at army posts. A story he 
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used to illustrate how he felt in- over a lagoon, he paused and nod- 
variably brought the house down. ded a few minutes,” Ryan related. 
It was about the Irishman who had “When he opened his eyes, he was 
celebrated “not wisely but too well” staring down into the lagoon, and 
one night and was returning home saw the moon there. He scratched 
late by. moonlight. his head, and said, ‘Now how in 
“As he crossed a small bridge the hell did I get so high up?’” 


Pe 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
3y G. A. CrEvasco 


About three fifths of our English words have come from Latin or Greek. So, 
by knowing only a relatively few key word roots derived from these languages, 
you can master literally thousands of new English words. 

In Latin, aequus means even, equal. The words in Column A have been 
built from the root equ(i); all have a basic meaning of even or equal. (Caution: 
this root should not be confused with equus, the Latin for horse, which gives 
us “equestrian,” nor with equiper, which in Old French means to make ready, 
giving us “equip.”) 


Try to match the columns below, 


Column A Column B 

1. equanimity a) Equally separated. 

2. equate b) Evenness of mind; composure. 

3. inequity c) The imaginary circle dividing the earth into north- 
ern and southern hemispheres. 

4. equidistant d) To make equal, or to represent as equal. 

5. inadequate e) Having all sides equal; a figure of equal sides. 

6. equivalent f) Uniform; even; not varying much. 

7. equator g) Unequal justice; unfairness. 

8. equinox h) Time when sun crosses center of the earth, making 
day and night of equal length. 

9. equilateral i) Of, or one holding, the belief that all men are 
equal, especially politically and socially. 

10. equalitarian j) Clear; sincere; “no equal calling of two or more 

. ” 

meanings. 

11. equable k) Deficient; not equal to or sufficient for. 

12. unequivocal 1) Virtually identical; equal in value. 


(Answers on page 125.) 
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Time Payments: 
What's Your Limit? 


Even experts can’t agree, but here are a few tips 


COUNTING their mort- 
N gages, American families 
today owe an installment 
debt of $30.6 billion payments 
on everything from motorboats to 
fur coats, dishwashers to airplane 
The total averages out to 
more than $600 for every house- 
hold in the U.S. 
“Consumer debt,” 
it, follows many 


OT 


trips. 


as the econo- 


mists call of us 


from cradle to grave. The hospital 


bills when we're born, the catering 
bills when we’re married (and the 
travel bills for the honeymoon), the 
undertaker’s bills when we’re buried 
—all may be paid on the installment 
plan. Millions of us use credit to 
buy furniture and clothing. Nearly 
two thirds of us buy our automo- 
biles “on time.” And few of us ever 
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buy a house without a mortgage. 

In the last 12 years alone ‘natal 
ment debt has surged from $2.5 bil- 
lion to $30.6 billion. Why? For two 
reasons. Economically, we have 
more money to spend than ever 
before, and can afford to pledge 
part of our future salaries to pay for 
luxuries. Psychologically, we have 
begun to feel that. every American 
is literally entitled to all the good 
things of life, not in some distant 
fatuer but right now. 

Grandparents or political orators 
may still occasionally extol the vir- 
tues of thrift, but they get scant 
attention. Today, 54 out of every 
100 American families owe person- 
al debt. Among families with young 
children, the proportion is even 
higher: 85 out of 100. And all the 


© 1956 by the Crowell-Collier Publishing 


Co., and reprinted with permission. 
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figures—the total debt, the number 
who owe it, and the average debt 
per household—are on the rise. 
Our change from a_thrift-con- 
scious society to one in which most 
still puzzles 
‘against it, 


people owe money 

economists. Nobody is ‘ 
because installment buying and easy 
credit created the head of steam 
which set factory wheels rolling 
faster than ever before. We could 
not have known today’s prosperity 


without consumer credit. But there 


is some question of how much steam 


the boiler can take before it ex- 
plodes, and on this question econ- 
omists violently disagree. 

For most people ‘the ‘ ‘easy pay- 
really are easy. Indeed, the 
rhythm of monthly pay- 
ments makes many of them feel 
more secure than if they didn’t owe 
any money. Some bankers claim 
that installment buying helps keep 
intact, because if people 
dipped into their savings to buy 
they wouldn’t put the money back 
in the bank. 

But there are also millions of fam- 
ilies to whom installment buying is 
a mixed blessing. They don’t ind 
the payments easy. They are trou- 
bled by a nagging question to which 
they can rit no answer in the old 
copybooks: how much debt is right 
for you? 

Economics, says a classic defini- 
tion, is the study of the allocation 
of scarce means to alternative uses. 
A kid with a nickel stands in front 
of a candy counter, debating be- 


ments” 
regular 


Sav ings 


tween two bars of candy; he wants 
both but he has only a nickel. Ac- 
cording to the definition, he could 
buy one or the other. But according 
to modern practice, he could take 
both, and have a dime’s worth of 
candy on the spot by paying a 
nickel down and agreeing to pay a 
penny a week on six or seven 
weeks (counting interest). 

The arrangement has advantages 
for both storekeeper and boy. The 
store sells two items instead of one; 
and the boy has the immediate en- 
joyment of the candy. But eventu- 
ally he could mortgage his whole 
allowance this way. The situation 
could work if the boy’ s budget con- 
tains a penny or two ‘of slack which 
he has been using for pony rides 
but can transfer to candy. 

At first sight, there seems to be 
no slack in the ordinary family 
budget: everybody is struggling to 
make ends meet, whatever his in- 
come. Yet somehow, when the in- 
stallment payments come due, 
month after month, the family finds 
that there is still some cash to pay 
installments. This extra money is 
one of the twin foundations of the 
installment-plan business. The other 
is the fact that most people are 
honest. Banks, finance companies, 
and credit unions find that borrow- 
ers default on little more than 1% 
of money borrowed. 

But the fact that people somehow 
pay their debts does not necessarily 
mean that they borrow only what 
they can reasonably carry. “I re- 
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member,” one banker said, “back in 
the depression, women used to come 
to me and beg me to repossess their 
husbands’ cars, so they could have 
the installment money to put some 
food on the table for their kids.” 
Nobody knows just how many 
people are giving up relative neces- 
sities to meet payments on relative 
luxuries; just how many go through 
anguish every month digging up the 
money to meet installments. But 
there are a few clues. About 5 mil- 
lion loans a year are made for pur- 
poses of * ‘debt consolidation.” While 
some of these loans are routine, 
men in the business figure that 


about 3 million of the people who 
go through the added expense of 
borrowing from Peter to pay Paul 


do so because they have trouble 
meeting debts already contracted. 

Financing organizations estimate 
that 80% to 85% of their borrowers 
pay back their loans promptly. An- 
other 2% to 3% must be pursued by 
the iialin department. The re- 
maining 12% to 18% mean to pay 
on the due date. Of these, some are 
always late. But the others, about 
3 million, are in financial trouble, 
even though they may not know 
it. 

Most economists think that of 
the 3 million about one third are 
financially pressed simply because 
they come from the bottom fourth 
of the nation’s wage earners, those 
whose family income is under 
$3,000 a year. Generally speaking, 
families in this bracket know that 
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they cannot afford to borrow; only 
one third of them owe any install- 
ment debt; only one tenth owe on 
an automobile. But those who do 
try to squeeze a better life out of a 
swiftly come to 
grief: more than half a million 
American families in the under- 
$3,000 bracket must turn over to 
banks or finance companies more 
than two fifths of their monthly 
income after taxes. 

The poor, by definition, have al- 
ways been stré ipped. What is new 
in the picture is the great number 
of Americans who are middle class 
or “comfortably off’ but who find it 
hard to live with their debts. The 
blight is worst among those who 
have recently moved up and who 
a to celebrate their first year at 

$7,000 by living as though they had 
bees making $7, 000 all their lives. 
They take an apartment or a house 
in a new neighborhood where rents 
or mortgages are higher. Moving 
itself costs money, aad atop the 
higher rent comes a need for furni- 
ture and appliances to match the 
dignity of the new establishment. 

It has been estimated that a 
quarter of all families in the $3,000- 
$7,500 income bracket must devote 
more than half their disposable in- 
come to meeting fixed payments: 
the rent or mortgage, utilities, health 
insurance, monthly installments on 
debt. That doesn’t leave much. 

No theory of consumer finance 
says that a family can safely carry 
fixed payments amounting to half 


poorer income 
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its disposable income. But, then, no 
holds water in consumer 
credit. “I’ve been in this business 
since 1922,” says one banker, “and 
if there’s one thing I don’t under- 
stand, it’s how people pay for their 
automobiles.” 

For many years, the experts have 
tried to set up a fixed rule which 
would tell individuals how much 
they could safely borrow, and banks 
how much they could safely lend. 
But there are too many variables 
in the equation. 

Take two men earning $5,000 
year. One has no children and a 
$65 a month rent; the other has 
three children and pays $130 to 
meet the mortgage and the real- 
taxes. T hough they have the 
income, the first can safely 
borrow twice as much as the sec- 
ond—supposedly. But the childless 
husband may have a frivolous wife 
and may be unhandy around the 
house himself, whereas the pater- 
familias builds his own furniture 
and is blessed with a helpmate who 
is a magnificent manager. You 
never can tell. 

At the same time, however, cer- 
tain guide lines do exist which can 
help you gauge the extent to which 
you should go into debt. Since no 
normal man wishes to borrow money 
he can’t repay, it is worth while 
asking yourself the questions the 
banks and finance companies ask 
themselves when you apply for a 
loan. 


1. How 


theory 


estate 
same 


many other debts must 


1957 
you repay during the course of this 
loan? Bankers will not lend if the 
new loan, together with your other 
loans, will obligate you to pay off, 
over the course of the next year, 
more than a certain percentage of 
your income. This limit ranges 
from one twelfth of your income at 
very conservative banks to one fifth 
at very venturesome banks; but no 
commercial bank believes you should 
contract to pay installments totaling 
more than 20% of your annual in- 
come. 

No rule says you can’t carry in- 
stallment payments totaling higher 
than 20% of your income, ype 
finance companies make such loans 
all the time. But the banks feel 
that 20% is the water's edge, and 
that if you walk beyond it you had 
better be sure you know ‘how to 
swim. 

In figuring this percentage limit, 
the lenders do not count mortgage 
payments, which, they consider, re- 
place rent. But they count every- 
thing else: your revolving credit at 
the department store, your personal- 
loan indebtedness, and your install- 
ment payments due the furniture 
store, the automobile dealer, or an- 
other bank. Nothing is too small 
to count in the totals. 

2. How old are you, and how 
many dependents do you have? 
Generally speaking, lenders feel 
that a man under 45 is the best 
borrower. If a young man_ has 
underestimated his expenses, there’s 
a chance he'll get a raise to pull 
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him clear; if something goes wrong 
with his health or his job, he is 
more likely to bounce back into 
financial shape. A man over 45 is 
a less attractive lender, 
because his circumstances are more 
likely to worsen than improve. A 
young man can reasonably ask for 
a loan to expand his horizons; 
middle-aged people ought to be 
thinking of down. The 
number of mouths you have to feed 
is, of course, an obvious considera- 


risk to a 


settling 


tion. 

3. How long have you been in 
your present job? The longer the 
better. This is the most important 
consideration weighed by the lend- 
er. “A $5,000-a-vear man comes in 
$1,500 for a 
“You 


and wants to borrow 


car,” a banker explained. 


check up and find he’s been with 


the same company for 
even though $1,500 

wed like to see him borrow, 
lend it to him, 
The biggest single cause of install- 


18 years. So, 
is more than 
we'll 
because he’s ‘safe.’ ” 


ment-loan default is loss of job. 

4. What kind of work do you 
do? Whatever your job, stability is 
still the overriding Lenders 
say they'd most readily lend money 
to a man with a government job 
(local, state or national) or to 
someone who works for a big com- 
pany with a personnel department 
to check on the people it hires. 
They regard as the most dubious 
credit isks people whose earnings 
fluctuate or who often change jobs, 
such as cab drivers, restaurant work- 


factor. 
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ers, farm laborers, and construction 
workers. 

5. Do you intend to repay your 
debt from your regular salary? 
Often a loan processor finds that a 
borrower plans to repay from an 
additional source of income: over- 
time, a second job, or his wife's job. 
To a loans on this basis 
seem the riskiest of all, because the 
extra income has a way of disap- 


banker, 


pearing. 

6. Do you own your own house? 
Most loan processors feel that you're 
a better risk if you do, but some 
experts disagree. One cited the case 
of a New York policeman who had 
bought a house on a GI mortgage. 
He had furnished the house “on 
time,” but carefully, keeping his 
furniture and appliance debt under 
$850 against a monthly income of 
$450. 

Then he decided he 
car. He bought a used car for $800, 
put down $200. than two 
weeks later, the plumbing went bad 
It cost him nearly 
$1,500 to get his house back in 
livable shape. He lost car, washing 
machine, TV set, and some of the 
furniture. He still had his job, so 
he came out of it all right, but it 
was rough on him and his family. 

Finally, the lender tries to look 
deep into your soul, and the im- 
pression he gains may often over- 
ride all purely economic consider- 
ations. If your reputation is good 
and you seem to know what you're 
doing, if the purpose of the loan 


needed 
Less 


in his house. 
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is not frivolous, any loan processor 
will be inclined to OK the appli- 
cation. 

A loan collector put it this way: 
“The man you want to have owing 
you money is the man who is pay- 
ing off the cost of a new pair of 
glasses that really fit him. The guy 
you don’t want is the one who lives 
in a bad reception area and gets sold 
a new TV set which doesn’t work 
any better than the old one.” 

Banks investigate more than f- 
nance companies do, and many bor- 
rowers resent the banks’ questions 
as snooping. “I’m borrowing the 
money, and I'll pay it back; how 
much I want the car, and what I 
did last year, or what else I owe— 
that’s my business, not theirs.” But 


the questions the bank asks are 
merely those a man should ask him- 
self before committing large pieces 
of his future salary—and the bank 


TOPPER 
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has the advantage of being un- 
emotional. 

Banks charge lower interest rates 
than finance companies, about 8%. 
(They advertise 4% to 6%, but actu- 
ally the interest rate is higher because 
you continue to make the same in- 
terest payments even though your 
debt decreases as you pay it back 
on a monthly basis. ) 

Banks are alw ays extremely con- 
servative; they are lending their 
depositors’ money, not their own, 
which is one reason they can charge 
lower interest rates than other lend- 
ers. During the last few years, what 
with the excellent nation-wide re- 
payment records, finance companies 
have become more and more leni- 
ent. 

But rejection by a bank ought to 
make a prospective borrower ‘think 
twice, always a good idea in money 


matters. 


In a certain large hotel in Dallas there is an attendant who takes hats at the 
door to the dining room, but who never gives claim checks in return. A 
traveling salesman became interested after watching the process for a while. 
“How does that man manage to keep track of so many hats?” he asked the 
manager. 

“Why, it’s a kind of hobby with him,” was the reply. “He’s been doing 
it for years, and never makes a mistake. It’s positively uncanny. 

As the salesman was leaving, the attendant handed him a hat. 
you know that this hat is mine?” the salesman challenged. 

“I don’t know, sir,” the attendant admitted. 

“Then why do you give it to me?” 

“Because you gave it to me, sir,” the 


“How do 


man replied confidently. 


Sunshine Magazine (Dec. ’56). 





Saying grace is the first 
big step toward reform 


N EAR-SPLITTING shriek fol- 
A lowed by the imperative 
bang of a fist on a table; 
mourntul wailing; the thud of a 
chair—sound effects for a TV melo- 
drama? No; this was dinner hour. 
Bob, 13, had sparked the explo- 
sion. “Give with the grease, Gertie,” 
he sang out at sister, 11. 


“My name’s not Gertie!” sister 
screamed. “How often do I have to 
remind you to quit calling me that 


name?” 

Father’s fist started banging; the 
baby stiffened in her high chair, 
and pulled out all stops. The spoon 
with which I was feeding her trem- 
bled in my hands. 

Suddenly I saw this scene as a 
disinterested bystander. What I saw 
shocked me. 

The tablecloth was spotted, from 
the night before. A crumpled nap- 
kin lay in the center of the table 
beside a half-empty bottle of milk. 
The salt and pepper shakers didn’t 


match. (My silver salt shaker was 


*1111 E St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. January, 1957. 


By Clara Van 


Condensed from the “Town Journal’’* 


I Took the Din 
Out of Dining 


empty when I had set the table and 
I'd picked up the red plastic one 
from the top of the stove.) 

But more distressing than the 
messy table were the faces around 
it: sister’s flushed with anger; broth- 
ers guilt-conscious and surly; the 
baby’s tear-streaked, food-smeared. 
And my tired husband’s, lined with 
fatigue and frustration. 

Was this dinnertime in a normal 
American household? We looked 
more like a pack of animals snarling 
over a feed trough. With mounting 
dismay, I realized that this, Lord 
help us, happened regularly. 

That night I retreated to the 
bathtub and really took stock. In 
my childhood, there had been fresh 
linen every morning, napkins rolled 
into thin old silver rings. (Yes, we 
© 1956 by Farm Journal, Inc., and 


reprinted with permission. 
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had Lucy in the kitchen to wash 
and iron, and to polish the silver.) 
Babies, and there were lots of them, 
were fed first and tucked into bed. 

And mamma! Composed, serene, 
alert to our food needs, tactfully 


guiding our deportment. A child’s 


elbow on the table brought a light 
touch and a head shake. None of 
the harsh “Get your elbows off the 
table!” that I gave out with. A face 
too close to the plate elicited a gen- 
tle “You look better sitting up 
straight, dear.” A big contrast to my 
rasping “Sit up or leave the table!” 
I couldn’t recall any under-the- 
table kicks, tattlings, arguments or 
table poundings, though we were 
a large family. 

Now, we are just as nice a fam- 
ily as my own had been; but some- 
how we'd let our standards deteri- 
orate. If only I weren't so tired by 
dinnertime, maybe I, too, could 
make our meals a time for sharing 
happiness instead of misery. The 
first problem to solve was how not 
to get so tired. But when could I 
rest - during the day? 

Of course! When the baby was 
Instead of those long, 
telephone conversations 
with other mothers as busy as I, 
I'd sleep. Muflle the phone bell. 
Lie down until the baby woke up. 

And Id plan dinner first thing 
each morning. Simple dinners. In- 
stant puddings, for instance, instead 
of the fancy pies and cakes | prided 
myself on; save those for special 
occasions. I’d plan more one-dish 


napping. 
senseless 


meals that I could fix in the morn- 
ing, ready for the oven at night. 
What good were fancy, time-con- 
suming dishes, if they meant a 
mother too tired to serve them prop- 
erly and preside over them pleasant- 
ly? I'd put off dinner half an hour 
and get the baby fed and to bed 
first. 

And we'd say grace. Papa had 
asked the blessing before every 
meal when I was little. It had quiet- 
ed us down; calmed our spirits and 
our tongues. Maybe it would do 
that for even my “terrible two.” 

Filled with reformer’s zeal, the 
next morning | pushed the baby in 
her stroller to the shopping center. 
I couldn’t have a clean tablecloth 
and napkins every day—too much 
ironing. But there were pretty sub- 
stitutes, plastic mats and dinner- 
size paper napkins. I also bought 
two candles. 

It was fun to set the table for 
dinner that night. The mats were 
lovely against our blond wood table. 
The white paper napkins looked 
almost like linen. My crystal can- 
dleholders sparkled with the wash- 
ing I’d given them. And I put bread- 
and-butter plates out as well as 
spreaders. Not many more dishes to 
wash—and they’d forestall that aw- 
ful “Pass the grease, Gertie.” 

The table set, I realized that 
something was lacking. I’d forgot- 
ten to get flowers. But from my 
refrigerator I took three dark green 
peppers (they matched the place 
mats), some lemons, a bunch of 
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I had a center- 


And voila! 


parsley I, 
piece. 
When the children came home 
from school, I tried to prepare them 
for the change. 
while | inode sandwiches _ to 
their hunger against the later din- 


I talked to them 
Stay 


ner hour. 

I don’t remember exactly 
I said—something about my being 
ashamed of our habits at the dinner 
table and that, with their co-opera- 
tion, we were going to try to enjoy 
our food more and be happier. | 
also told them we were going to 
say grace! We’d all take turns after 
they “d memorized a blessing. 

I suggested that each of us con- 
tribute to good dinnertime conver- 
sation with something pleasant and 
interesting that had happened dur- 
ing the day. 

At our first “reformed” dinner we 
were sort of stuffed-shirtish. Soon, 
though, we relaxed with our new 
routine; and now, by unanimous 
consent, our new manners are here 


what 


to stay. 
Don’t get the idea that our young 


UNTO 


A stranger, dashing into a house 


fell from the boy’s mouth. 
“Doctor,” the woman gasped, 


THIS LAS! 


in answer to a 
frightened mother who explained that her son had swallowed a nickel. 
stranger grabbed the child by his feet and shook him vigorously. 


ones changed overnight into Lord 
Fauntleroy and Lady Vere de Vere. 
But the quiet minute of saying 
grace sets the pace for a peaceful 
meal: Candle glow seems to dispel 
teasing moods. Bread-and-butter 
plates discourage the “boarding- 
house reach.” 

Soon the children were thinking 
up centerpiece ideas: handwork 
from school, autumn leaves dipped 
in parafhin, and, once, a cluster of 
the baby’s rattles tied in a bouquet 
and surrounded by carrot greens. 

With baby in bed, I can be a 
mother with her mind on the job, 
keep fretting at bay, and set the 
example for relaxed dining. We've 
outlawed from dinnertime conver- 
sation complaints about school, play- 
mates or “Let's talk 
about that later,” we suggest. And 
“later” the disgruntled child often 
has forgotten his complaints. 

My hushend is so pleased with 
the changed atmosphere that he 
makes every effort to keep it intact. 
Certainly I’ve heard no complaints 
at all about our simpler meals. 


each other. 


found a 
The 
The coin 


woman’s screams, 


“it certainly was lucky you happened by. 


You knew just how to get that nickel out of him.” 


“I’m not a doctor, madam,” 
revenue.” 


replied the stranger. 


“I’m a collector of internal 


E. B. 





Condensed from “Changing Times’* 





Do You Talk Good American? 


An expert can tell exactly where you come 
from by the way you pronounce certain words 


T’s GREAT fun to hear a ripe 
accent from the deep South 
or the special speech of Bos- 

tonians, Vermonters, or the Brook- 
lynese. But aren’t you glad you 
don’t have an accent yourself? 

After all, people judge your char- 
acter, intelligence, social standing, 
by the way you talk. If your speech 
sounds outlandish, you may be 
making a poor impression on your 
listeners. 

Yet, did it ever occur to you that 
no one in Brooklyn talks with a 
Brooklyn accent? There are no ac- 
cents among Bostonians, Vermont- 
ers, Or Mississippians, either. When 
you fall in with any of those groups, 
they all speak the true American 
English. You are the one with the 
funny accent. 

This thing we commonly call an 
accent is mostly a matter of pro- 
nunciation. In the South a barn is 

“bahn.” But in the West it is a 
“barr-rn” and in northern New Eng- 
land a “baa-hn.” In Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York City, catch 
rhymes with latch. But in upstate 


*The Kiplinger Magazine. 


New York, Michigan, New Eng- 
land, and some southern Atlantic- 
coast areas, it rhymes with fetch. 

An accent also involves vocabu- 
lary, with different words used to 
denote identical objects in different 
places. For instance, the V-shaped 
clavicle of a fowl is known as a 
wishbone in most places, but there 
are sections where it is a pully-bone, 
or lucky-bone. Most of us darken 
our windows with shades, but in 
some localities it is done with 
blinds. And what you call cottage 
cheese may be known elsewhere as 
curds, sour-milk cheese, pot cheese, 
Dutch cheese, or clabber cheese. 

These unusual names for com- 
mon things are called localisms, be- 
cause they are generally used only 
in limited areas. Some _ localisms 
describe purely local phenomena. 
There is no general term for grid- 
dle cakes made of corn meal, which 
are seldom served in many parts of 
the country. Where they are served, 
they are variously known as corn- 
cakes, johnnycakes, johnnikins, corn 
dodgers, and hoecakes. 


1729 H St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. January, 1957. © 1956 by 
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So your accent, whatever it may 
be, is a combination of how you 
say words and the words you choose 
to say. To a lesser degree, it may 
involve usage, too, as in the case of 
the hardy Southern “you all.” Since 
accent suggests mainly pronuncia- 
tion, it would be more precise to 
say that your speech is a dialect. 

Many people think that there is 
a standard kind of American speech 
that is general, approved, and cor- 
rect. And most people sincerely be- 
lieve that they speak it, at least 
when they try to. 

But the truth is that there is no 
single standard of “correct” pro- 
nunciation in America. This coun- 
try is a crazy quilt of varying dia- 
lects. Some years ago, Dr. Henry 


Lee Smith, Jr., head of the depart- 
ment of anthropology and linguistics 


at the University of Buffalo, who 
prepared the accent test at the end 
of this article, had a radio program 
on which he undertook to tell 
within 50 miles where people came 
from just by hearing them _pro- 
nounce certain key words. (He 
succeeded eight times out of ten.) 

Twenty-five years ago the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies 
launched a study of speech differ- 
ences under Dr. Hans Kurath of 
the University of Michigan. Re- 
searchers interviewed more _ than 
1,200 persons in the Eastern states 
from ten to 15 hours each to deter- 
mine their habitual usage of more 
than 1,000 words and phrases. Each 


usage encountered was noted on a 


map. The result was a mammoth 
linguistic atlas of the region, re- 
vealing three major language areas 
and no fewer than 18 distinct small- 
er areas, each with its own language 
peculiarities. 

For example, several separate 
speech areas were found around 
Chesapeake bay alone. On the east- 
ern shore a freestone peach was an 
open peach. On the western shore 
it was an open-stone peach, and in 
the Virginia Piedmont area, a soft 
seach. 

Dr. Kurath also noted that speech 
varies by social standing as well as 
by geography. Localisms are most 
likely to spice the talk of rural 
people who don’t read or travel 
much. Cultivated city dwellers, on 
the other hand, tend to use more 
widely dispersed forms. But most 
people speak a language that is 
something in between—speech less 
generalized than the most cultivated 
city talk yet less picturesque than 
the language of country people. 

Promunvidtion i is just as mixed up 
as vocabulary. For instance, the 
celebrated Brooklyn oi as in “thoity- 
thoid” turns up as far away as New 
Orleans and Maine. Around Man- 
hattan “thoity-thoid” is deemed 
bit vulgar. But in some southern 
places it is regarded as very high 
class, almost affectedly so. It be- 
comes low class only when the h 
disappears, as in “toidy-toid.” That's 
tough talk. 

The habit of dropping r when it 


comes before a consonant or at the 
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end of a word is similarly far-flung. 
Thus farm is “fahm” and over is 
“ovuh” not only in Boston but in 
Tidewater Virginia and down-East 
New England. 

All this variety certainly makes 
life more interesting for persons 
with sharp ears. But what about 
your own speech? If you have an 
accent that is obvious to others, if 
not to yourself, is that something 
to worry about? If people are judg- 
ing you by your speech, should you 
try to get rid of its peculiarities? 

Shedding an accent you learned 
with your first words isn’t easy. 
And there are some consoling facts 
to consider before you attempt it. 
What you say always matters more 
than the way you say it. The first 
function of speech is communica- 
getting your ideas across to 
others. And no American accent, 
however marked, really prevents 
your communicating with other 
Americans. 

Perhaps the most bizarre speech 
is America is Gullah, a dialect spo- 
ken by isolated Ne- 
inhabitants of 
Carolina Low 
Country and the 
Sea Islands. It is a 
weird mixture of 
peasant English and 
borrowings from 
African Bantu. Yet 
even this strange 
tongue can be un- 
derstood, with effort. 

It has 


tion, 


gro 
the 


given us, 
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among others, the word goober. 

Furthermore, the good English of 
any region is as “correct” as the 
good English of any other region. 
You recognize good English when 
you hear it, so there is no need to 
be dicnaheal if your English is good 
for your region but different from 
that of another region. 

Still, since others do use your 
speech to take your measure, it 
would be foolish not to try to im- 
prove it any way you can. And you 
can learn to speak more acceptably 
in an easy, practical way. Simply 
listen carefully to the speech of 
people around you who command 
respect and show good taste, good 
breeding, and assurance. Such per- 
sons tend to approach a usage that 
calls little attention to itself. 

Adapting to your surroundings in 
this way is quite different from 
decorating your speech with put-on 
airs. Let “when in Rome” be your 
rule. If you live in Topeka, talk like 
1 Topekan even if you come from 
Atlanta. The good people of To- 
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peka will forgive you for coming 
from Atlanta but not for pretending 
to come from London. 

In time, the inflections and _pro- 
nunciations that make you sound 
strange will become less apparent. 
Your speech will become a closer 
approximation of the locally accept- 
ed standard. Then people will pay 
more attention to what you say be- 
cause they will not be distracted by 
how you say it. 

Here’s a chance to see how your 
own speech is colored by the char- 
acteristic accents of the places where 
you have lived. 

There are eight major speech re- 
gions in the U.S., plus subregions, 
transition zones where accents min- 
gle, and “speech islands” around 
big cities. The major regions are 
shown on the map. 

Below are some test words to pro 
vide clues in detecting the particu- 
lar regional accent that marks your 
speech. Compare your way of say- 
ing the test words with the varying 
pronunciations given. Then, using 
the reference numbers, locate the 
region on the map where your way 
of saying the word is used. 

Greasy. “Greassy” north of the 
southern boundary of 
“greazy” south of it. 

Merry, marry, Mary. Different 
vowel sounds for each word in areas 
1, 3, 4. The vowels are identical 
in areas 2, 6, 7, 8. Mary as “May- 
ry,” areas 1, 4. Marry and Mary 
alike, but a separate pronunciation 
for merry, area 5 or southern area 2. 


area /, 


IT SHORE IS 

A certain Southern gentle- 
man who had been a childhood 
playmate of Dinah Shore hap- 
pened to be in New York. 
Wishing to renew old acquain- 
tance, he picked up the phone 
and called her hotel. 

“I'd like to speak to Miss Di- 
nah Shore, please,” he told the 
desk clerk. 

“Is that name Shorr, as in 
George Bernard Shorr?” asked 
the clerk. 

“No, the name is pronounced 
Shaw, as in seashaw,” replied 
the gentleman from the South. 

Catholic Digest (January, 56). 


On, “Ahn,” with little lip round- 
ing, is northern. “Awn,” with con- 
siderable lip rounding is used by 
Southerners, some New Englanders, 
and older New Yorkers. “Own” is 
from the Georgia-Carolina segment 
of area 5. 

Wash, water. An  unrounded 
vowel in wash (“wahsh”) but a 
rounded one in water (“wawter”), 
area 3. The reverse, “wahter” and 
“wawsh,” areas 6, 7, southern 2 and 
perhaps 5. The vowels are alike in 
area 8. 

Park, part. These words nearly 
thyme with pack and pat in area 1. 
If close to pack and pat but with a 
marked r sound, area 2. 

Any, many, penny. 
“minny” and “pinny” in areas 5 
and 6. 

About the house. 


‘ » 
“Inny, 


“Abeout the 
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heows,” areas 1, 4, and the north- 
ernmost parts of area 7. “Abaout 
the haous” in areas 6 and the north- 
ern segment of 5 

Ash, ask. The vowels sound alike 
in most of the country. Ash is al- 
most “eysh” in the north and west 
portions of area 6. 

Fight, day. Lengthened “et” and 
“deh” in the Atlantic coat sec- 
tion of area 4. In area 3, these 


words approach “ite” and “die.” 


nunciations typical of more than 
one region? That is very common, 
especially among people who have 
lived in two or more places. We get 
most of our first speech habits from 
parents and playmates. Later we 
modify our speech, unconsciously, 
to match the usage of those around 
us. Your speech probably is chang- 
ing right now, influenced by the 
speech of the people you deal with 
daily or even those you hear on 


TV. 


spoon. “Fiud,” 
areas 5 


Food, 
“miun” 
and 6. 


Caller, 


moon, 
and “spiun” in Remember, these key words give 
only clues to your accent. It is the 
general pattern of your speech, not 
the way you say a ‘few words, that 
gives your speech the characteristic 
flavor others regard as your accent. 


collar. These words are 


indistinguishable in northern parts 
of areas 2 and 7 and northwestern 8. 
Did you find that you use pro- 


IN OUR HOUSE 


Betty, my wife’s wealthy friend, had just left our house in her Cadillac. My 
wife sat before the window rather w istfully watching her depart. “Some day, 
Honey, we'll be rich, too,” I said. 

She reached out, took my hand and replied, “Darling, we are rich. Some 


day we'll have money.” Benest Blevins. 


Our little Claudia is five now, and has just started kindergarten. She takes 
very much to heart all that Sister Barbara tries to teach her about proper be- 
havior in church. She is especially fascinated by that matter of genuflection. 

Once as a reward for working so hard in school, Auntie decided to treat 
Claudia to a movie. As they marched down the aisle, with Auntie following 
behind, Barbara suddenly went down on one knee. Much to her own relief, 


Auntie stopped herself just in time before following suit. Ta og Soy 


[For similar ‘true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 
House, $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 
acknowledged nor returned.] 





By Margaret Merrill 


Condensed from 


“Bears in My Kitchen’* 





Two Men on a Cliff 


They caused a lot of trouble half- 


way up Yosemite's Half Dome 


Y HUSBAND is a U.S. ranger. 

He and I were sitting at the 
breakfast table, chatting over our 
coffee cups and little dreaming what 
the day held in store. Bright sun- 
shine was slanting down into Yo- 
valley, a delightful cool 
breeze was toying with the curtains 
at the open window, the sky was 
blue, the grass an emerald green: 


semite 


summer was upon us in all its glory. 


“Look.” Bill pointed to the tower- 
ing mountains glistening with morn- 
ing dew. “Diamonds,” he said. 
“Millions of them, and they're all 
for you.” I smiled in contentment. 

After he had left in his patrol 
car I hurried through the house- 
work, slipped into a breezy summer 
frock, and, snatching a book from 
the table, headed for the forest just 
outside the back door. I soon 
reached a secluded spot I consid- 
ered my very own. Sunlight reached 
its mossy floor only as a dancing 
lacy pattern cast by the leafy dome 
above. 

It was restful there, with the 
muted whispering of the pines bare- 
ly reaching my ears. Even a nature- 


*Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 


built seat was provided in the crook 
of a low-hanging limb. Soon I was 
lost in my book. 

It was nearing midday when I 
left. A group of ranger wives were 
getting together at Lisa Danner's 
heme for "hunch and bridge. My 
route carried me through the heart 
of Camp Curry, the focal point for 
all park visitors, but if the absence 
of the usual throng of sight-seers 
registered in my mind at all, I was 
enjoying the hike too much to no- 
tice. It wasn’t until after I reached 
42nd St., New York City 36. © 1956 by 


Margaret Merrill and W. Jensen Bowers, and reprinted with permission. 
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my destination, and found the place 
wide open with no one in sight, 
that I remembered that the camp 
had been deserted. 

I was frankly puzzled; it wasn’t 
at all like Lisa. And what had hap- 
pened to the other girls? I started 
back for home. 

It gave me a weird feeling to 
walk alone down the quiet street; 
I was a little frightened, too. Some- 
thing was wrong. 

A patrol car Came speeding toward 
me, and swung off toward near-by 
Mirror lake. It was followed almost 
immediately by another 
screaming ambulance. 

That was when it came 
Bill had mentioned a 
few days earlier. Two young men 
had persistently plied him with 
queries about climbing Half Dome, 

1 huge mountain of " eal granite 
ae almost a mile above the floor 
of the valley. Bill admitted it had 
not been scaled and told them it 
never would be. Professional climb 
ers had all agreed that the sheer 


and a 


to me, 
something 


wall was so nearly perpendicular 
and, few thousand feet, 
became so smooth and_ polished, 
with no possible toe hold, that it 
was impossible to climb. 

When I came within sight of 
Mirror lake, I knew at once why 
Camp Curry was deserted. An enor- 
mous throng was crowded into a 
tight knot at one end of the lake. 
When I reached the gaping crowd, 
a nan touched my arm and pointed 


above. 


above a 


“Up there, lady,” he said excit- 
edly. “Two of ’em. Can’t hang on 
much longer, either! See ’em?” 

I spied a dark spot on the side 
of the mountain, more than _half- 
way up; another was to the left and 
slightly below the first. 

“Have a_ look.” My 
proffered his binoculars. 

“No—no, thanks,” I managed. I 
suddenly felt ill and wondered what 
had possessed me to come. Then | 
grasped the glasses and raised them 
to my cyes. 

One of the dark spots leaped out 
at me; it was the figure of a thor- 
oughly frightened young man with 
his toes wedged precariously in a 
his face and shoul- 


neighbor 


shallow crevice, 
ders pressed hard against the moun- 
tain while his bloody fingers clawed 
frantically at unyielding rock. I 
lowered the binoculars, more ill 
than before. 

“Hey! He almost dropped!” ‘The 
man snatched his glasses from me 
and clamped them eagerly to his 


eyes. “He’s tryin’ to come down. 


Foot must of slipped.” 


A woman rushed up, and the 
man quickly brought her up to date 
on what was going on. 

“They can come 
they?” 

“Don’t seem so. You see, lady, 
it’s like this: when you're tryin’ to 
step down behind you an’ you can’t 
look around to see where 
puttin’ your foot. < 

I walked away. I wanted desper- 
ately to leave. I couldn’t. Something 


down, can’t 


you re 
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about the clinging figures up there 
I were 
utterly 


held me as securely. as if 
chained. They were so 


frightened that their trembling had 
pe ased from them; they were as still 
as life had already 
ub corpses stuck to the side 


gone: two 
Too well I knew 
what they were suffering. Bill had 
squeezed out of too many tight 
situations to leave me a stranger to 
fear. 

A murmur rose from the crowd. 
I didn’t want to look, but I had to. 

I leaned back my head and 
looked up the barren mountain, on 
through the 
hovering cloud on up to the dizzy 
heights of the very summit. | could 
barely make out the dim forms 
moving about up there, and I knew 
who they were. 

I waited, and in my mind’s eye 
could see them swiftly 
coiling the long 
they would un- 
wind without a hitch, bringing up 
they wuld be 
handy, making a last- second inspec- 
tion of eve srything before the long 
descent could begin. 

“There he comes!” 

At the crest of the mountain the 
barely visible figure of a man was 
beginning to inch his way out onto 
an overhanging ledge. He paused 
and for a moment looked down, 
then gave a signal to the men han- 
dling the rope, and swung out into 
I held my breath. It was like 
watching a tiny marionette on a 


of the mountain. 


and on, mist of a 


arranging 
their rescue gear, 
sle nder ropes SO 


stretchers w here 


space. 
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string. His descent was painfully 
slow, or so it seemed from so great 
a distance, but gradually he was 
falling away lecon the ledge above. 

I lowered my head to rub the 
cramp from my aching neck. For 
the first time I noticed the faces 
around me, and I wasn’t quite pre- 
pared for what I saw. It was an 
anxious crowd, and the strain was 
beginning to show, but there was 
something in their faces that re- 
minded me of other crowds I had 
seen, crowds watching exhibitions 
of skill that had nothing to do with 
saving human lives. 

People were straining forward, 
unblinking and expectant, even 
perhaps a little prayerful, like a 
crowd watching to see if the aerial- 
ist plunging across the dome of the 
Big Top would miss his swing, or 
if the racing-car driver would make 
the last roaring circuit of the track 
before his fray ed tire exploded and 
sent him crashing into the wall, but 
fully prepared to enjoy those few 
choice seconds to the very last } juicy 
morsel if disaster should strike. It 
made my stomach turn over. 

Again an exclamation burst from 
the crowd, and I shaded my eyes 
to look. The wind had clutched the 
man once more and was swinging 
him on the long rope far out from 
the mountain. He seemed to hang 
moment while the 
wind held him, then swung back 
in a long are and crashed against 


motionless a 


the mountain. I watched, breathless, 
while he hung there limp as a rag. 
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When I was convinced that he 
had been knocked unconscious, or 
worse, he slowly raised a thin hand 
in signal to the men above. 

He was drawing near one of the 
trapped men now, the one farthest 
up, and I could see him straining 
to spin himself around to face the 


mountain. For an agonizing mo- 


ment two figures seemed to merge 
into one, then they drew apart, as 
the rescued man began to rise and 
the other remained dangling. An 
extra rope had been brought into 


play. 

The crowd was silent as death 
until the rescued man disappeared 
from view over the ledge at the top 
of the mountain; then a_ hoarse 
cheer echoed far off through the 
valley. But my gaze was riveted on 
the ranger Hs task was but half 
Guished. al his wife, if she was 
unfortunate enough to be in the 
crowd, still had a reeling eternity 
of worry to endure. 

The rangers above lowered the 
marionette on his string again until 
he hung at the same level as the 
man he was trying to reach. But 
he couldn’t make contact with the 
victim, who was several yards to 
the left, clinging motionless to the 
sheer wall. Was all their nerve- 
racking effort going for nothing? 

Someone shouted, “They're let- 
ting down another rope.” 

‘fl peered closely, and could see 
the long line snaking down from 
above. It came squarely into the 
ranger’s outstretched hand, and he 


appeared to be making it fast to his 
person. Then the other end of it 
became taut, and the ranger, slowly 
and surely, began swinging. The 
taut rope passed close by pty nearly 
exhausted man, and he released one 
bloody hand long enough to grasp 
at it. But he mieeed, and 5 Wed 
barely managed to retain his hold 
on the wall as a small section of 
rock on which his foot had been 
wedged suddenly broke loose, hur- 
tled ohee the mountainside, and 
crashed into the lake. 

“What a souvenir that’d make!” 
someone said. “Sure like to have it.” 

Another patrol car whirled into 
the area. Two rangers leaped out, 
and began directing the pressing 
crowd back from the roadway. Spy- 
ing me, one of them hurried over. 

“You shouldn’t be here, Marge,” 
he said. “I'll take you home.” 

We had just turned to leave 
when we were brought up short by 
another gasp from the crowd. 

“What is it?” I asked my com- 
panion. “Something has happened.” 

For a moment he didn’t reply, 
his binoculars pressed tightly to his 
eyes as he peered up the mountain. 
“He can’t make it,” he said at last, 
still watching. “There’s a ridge of 
stone jutting out above the man, 
and it holds the rope too far out.” 

“What can the ranger do?” 

“He’s signaling. Wait! He's be- 
ginning to move when they pull 
on the rope that’s tied to him. 
They're going to try to swing him 
in where. he can reach the fellow.” 
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The mounting tension of the 
crowd seemed to close in on me; it 
was hard to breathe. I shaded my 
eves in an effort to see. 

“Marge.” The grip on my arm 
tightened. “Come on. You don’t 
belong here.” 

For a reeling instant I stood 
staring helplessly at him, and his 
face suddenly became a churning 
blur. Was he trying to tell me—? 
I seized his hisiowulens. 

I trained the glasses up above, 
and once again had the sensation 
of seeing hier tiny figure leap toward 
me. The man on the rope was 
swinging in an ever-widening arc 
that was slowly bringing him nearer 
and nearer to the trapped man. 
Something seemed familiar about 
the suspended figure, although his 
back was turned my way. As he 
swung around | could see the 
ranger’s fingers clutching the rope, 
the muscles standing out on _ his 
neck. He had revolved almost com- 
pletely around now and, for some 
reason, he leaned to one side and 
peered below. 

“No!” I gasped. “It can’t be!” 

I was staring straight into Bill’s 
eves as he looked down into mine. 
The world began to spin in a crazy 
circle, and I sat down suddenly on 
the solid earth. 
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“But he was in his patrol car,” 
I sobbed. “Safe in his patrol car.” 

“I thought you knew.” The ranger 
put a steady arm around me. “He'll 
be all right, Marge. He’s done this 
before.” 

I scarcely heard what he said as 
I struggled to get the glasses back 
to my eyes, and I was just in time 
to see the final arc as Bill swung 
up onto the rim of rock beside the 
trapped man. He seemed to be 
speaking to him as he inched his 
way nearer, and when he was with- 
in reach, the man suddenly seized 
Bill in a freezing grip that almost 
toppled them both into space. | felt 
faint, but I couldn’t lower the glass- 

Then I saw Bill’s fist flash out, 
and the frenzied man crumpled in 
his arms. A moment later the res- 
cued man was drawn over the top 
ledge, and Bill followed close be- 
hind on the other rope. 

When the ranger once more in- 
sisted on taking me home, I accept- 
ed, gratefully. 

house later Bill came swinging 
through our front door, tossed his 
Stetson on the desk, and swept me 
into his arms. 

“Get slicked up, honey,” he 
grinned happily. “There’s a western 
on at the movie tonight. Might be 
exciting.” 


Seen 


The worst part about going to bed at night is that it leaves practically no alter- 


Hal Chadwick. 


native but to get up in the morning. 





The Negro-White Problem: 


Better Jobs for Negroes? 


Eleventh in a series of articles on the Catholic 
Digest Survey of the race problem in the U.S. 


ast to be hired and first to 
be fired.” That bitter quip 
sums up the harsh prospect 
that has confronted millions of Ne- 
groes who have sought employment 
in U.S. industry and commerce. 
And all too often, with many firms 
and with some kinds of work, the 
situation could be described even 
more succinctly: “Never hired.” 
Although discrimination in em- 
ployment practices still ogi the 
Negro’s standard of living far be- 
that of his fellow Amaticnte. 
there has been marked improve- 
ment in his situation during the 
past 15 years. One major stimulus 
for improvement wartime 
measure, the establishment of the 
Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on June 25, 1941. The 
work of this committee was the first 
significant intervention of the fed- 
eral government in the problem of 


low 


Was a 


discrimination in employment. 
The Fepc did not long survive 
the end of the war, but by ’ the time 
of its demise the phrase “fair-em- 
had become as- 


ployment practice” 
° | 


sociated in most people’s minds 
with the whole struggle for civil 
rights. The fight for fair-employ- 
ment legislation was continued i 
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a number of the state legislatures. 
The first state to pass such legis- 
lation was New York. The Ives- 
Quinn bill was a bipartisan meas- 
ure sponsored in the New York 
State Assembly by a Republican, 
Irving M. Ives, and in the State 
Senate by a Democrat, Elmer F. 
Quinn. One third of our states now 
have laws to prevent discrimination 
in employment on grounds of race, 
national origin, or religion. 

The adoption of such legislation 
by states that do not have it, and 
its success in states that do have it, 
will depend ultimately on public 
opinion. What do people think 
about fair-employment laws? What 
do they think about the whole 
question of better employment op- 
portunities for Negroes? 

Last year the public- opinion re- 
search firm of Ben Gaffin & Asso- 
ciates conducted a survey of the 
Negro-white problem for THe Cati- 
ouic Dicest. One of the questions 
they put to white people and Ne- 
groes in both the North and the 
South was this: “Do you think that 

Negroes jobs 
they 
in 


giving higher-class 
than 
hurts 
problem?” 

It was found that all four groups 


used to have helps or 
solving the Negro-white 
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—northern and southern whites, 
northern and southern Negroes— 
agree that better jobs and higher 
wages for Negroes help to solve the 
race problem. But only a bare ma- 
jority of southern w hites agree that 
it helps. About a fouth of the 
southern whites (27%) think that 
improving the Negro’s job status 
hinders solution of the problem. 
Once again, as in earlier phases 
of the survey, it is plain that much 
depends on what the word “solu- 
tion” means to a given individual. 
When the question is put in 
terms of higher wages rather than 
improvement in job status, much 
the same answers are given. Here 
are the results when the question 
is phrased this way: “In your opin- 
ion, do higher wages for Negroes 


than they used to get help or hurt 
in solving the Negro-white prob- 


lem?” 


Higher WHITES 
wadges— No 0 All 
Help solution 77% 5 96% 
Neither help nor hurt 8 1 2 
Hurt solution 9 2 
No opinion 6 


A few more southern whites 
(55%) are in favor of higher wages 
for Negroes than are in favor of 
higher-class jobs for them (50%), 
probably because improvement in 
job status is more suggestive of 
changes in the social structure. 

The question of better jobs for 
Negroes is, of course, closely tied 
up with the whole question of 
social integration. When Negroes 
secure better jobs—as clerks in de- 


NEGROES 


1 


partment stores, as technical spe- 
cialists in manufacturing plants, as 
teachers in public schools—they 
often work closely with white peo- 
ple. In other words, integration 
occurs on a working level. Does 
such integration help or hurt in 
solving the race problem? 

As might be expected, almost all 
Negroes (98% in the North, 90% 
in the South) think that it helps. 
And three in every four (77%) 
northern whites agree with them. 

Even among southern whites, a 
plurality (37%) think that it helps 
the racial situation to have Negroes 
and whites work together, and 22% 
think that it neither helps nor 
hurts. True, a third of the southern 
whites think that the practice 
hinders solution of the race prob- 
lem; but people who are working 
for a better break for the Negro in 
the South may see a faint gleam of 
hope in the fact that at the. present 
time approximately 60% of white 
southerners are not positively Op- 
posed to having Negroes and whites 
working together. 

It has been shown that a great 
many people, in all parts of the 
country, think that it would be a 
good idea to expand employment 
opportunities for Negroes. But what 
about the idea of using antidiscrim- 
ination legislation to see that the 
Negro ey a fair chance to get any 
job for which he is thoroughly 
qualified? The next question asked 
in the survey was this: “Do you 
think that laws requiring employers 
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to give Negroes and whites the 
same chance at being hired help 
or hurt in solving the Negro-white 
problem?” Practically all Negroes 


think that such laws help. Here is 
the way the white people vote: 


WHITES 
FEP laws North South 
Help solution 72% 36% 
Neither help nor hurt 5 
Hurt solution 17 
No opinion 6 


The answers to this question in- 
dicate that if whites alone were to 
vote nationally on the matter, fair- 
employment-practice laws would 
pass by a vote of almost three (63% ) 
to one (22%). Inclusion of Negroes 
in the voting would increase the 
margin to better than three (66% ) 
to one (20%). It should be noted 
that there are almost as many south- 
ern whites who think FEP laws help 

36%) as there are who think they 
hurt (38%). 

Perhaps the most striking fact 
about opinion on the FEP question 
is that even the most prejudiced 
whites would give better than a 
fourth of their votes to such legis- 
lation. 

WHITES 
Think FEP laws help— South 
Segregationists 509 30% 
Desegregationists 68 
Most prejudiced 2 29 
Least prejudiced 49 

Terms like “fair-employment 
practice” and “better employment 
opportunities” usually suggest situ- 
ations in which Negroes are apply- 
ing for jobs as wage earners in in- 
dustry or commerce. For many a 
Negro, however, the problem lies 


in making a go of it as owner of a 
business, or in being accepted in 
one of the professions. 

The Catuoxic DicEst survey 
revealed that nearly all Negroes, 
both North and South, think that 
having more Negro businessmen 
and professional men would help 
to solve the race problem. And by 
and large, whites agree with them. 
Even southern whites think that 
more Negro businessmen would 
help in solving the problem, by a 
vote of almost two to one (46% to 
25%). 

Two in every three southern 
whites (68%) think that having 
more Negro professional men—doc- 
tors, dentists, lawyers—would help 
in solving the problem. This opin- 
ion does not indicate any weaken- 
ing in anti-integration sentiment. 
On the contrary, it is an expression 
of the separate-but-equal philoso- 
phy. That such is the case is evi- 
denced by the fact that three in 
every four (74%) southern whites 
think that Negro professional men 
should confine their practice to 
Negroes. 

Even in the North, white preju- 
dice would overcome fair-minded- 
ness to limit acceptance of Negroes 
in certain occupations. Three of 
every five northern whites and nine 
of every ten southern whites would 
insist on having white doctors and 
dentists for themselves. This means 
in effect that Negro professional 
men are largely restricted to serving 
their own race. 
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The following table shows the 85% of all Negroes say that the 
percentage of whites who say that race of the person serving them 
they wish to have whites serve them wouldn’t matter. 
in a range of 15 different occupa- A curious revelation of this part 
tions, from the most menial to the of the survey is that in almost all 


most respected and from the most cases, whites claim less prejudice 
impersonal to the most personal for themselves than for most of 
occupations. their friends. For example, 69% of 

the northern whites and 94% of 
Want whites as— the southern whites say that most 


Shoe shine Yi eee : 
roe eee oe 4 of their friends would wish to have 
Cook (restaurant) shite > ic >} ice ic > 
clan Crootemens) a white dentist. Prejudice is often 
Cab driver 62 a furtive creature, skulking in 
11ceman : A Cc 
Sales girl shadowy corners of the mind and 
ospital nurse ‘ F . 7 , : 
Seeman aden ey rarely revealing in full clarity its 
real ugly silhouette. It is possible that 
Schoolteacher 8 these appraisals of their friends’ 
Doctor opinions express the white people’s 


Dentist ° . 
prejudices better than the above 
In every instance, from 70% answers do. 


WHITES 


Sa 


NAVIGATIONAL HAZARDS 


A motorist who had been unwisely celebrating the triumph of his favorite base- 
ball team drove merrily down the wrong way on a one-way street. Horns tooted 
frantically, and within minutes a siren sounded, red lights flashed, and a police 
car forced him to the curb. 

“Just where do you think you’re going?” snarled the cop. 

“I’m not really sure, officer,” the bewildered fellow replied. “But wherever it 
is, I must be late, because everybody seems to be coming back.” Paul Joseph. 


“Yes, sir,” boasted the river-boat captain, “I know every bend and curve in this 
old river. ‘There’s not one little sand bar that I couldn’t point out on the darkest 
night of the year!” 

The brave words were no sooner out of his mouth than the boat ran aground 
with a sickening lurch. “Yes,” continued the captain unabashed, “and there’s 


one of them now.” Pageant (March ’57). 





By William Peters 


Condensed from “Redbook”’* 


What Goes on in 
a Doctor’s Heart 


A physician tells how he can face pain and 
death without being overcome by his own feelings 


YOUNG WOMAN of 30 came 
into my office. When mak- 
ing the appointment she 
had told my nurse she was not ill, 
but merely wanted to talk to me. | 
was intrigued, for most new patients 
come only when they need help. 
She said that she had just moved 
into town and wanted to meet me 
before she had to call on me for 
care. I felt that I was in a sense on 
trial, but I admired her frankness. 
“Several of my neighbors have 
recommended you,” she said, “but My answer to the young woman 
I know that a doctor who pleases could hardly be very specific. I hope 
one patient may not satisfy an- I gave her the impression that | 
other.” would be sympathetic toward the 
And then she posed her ques- natural anxiety of anyone with ill- 
tion. “I guess what I’d really like ness in the family. I think she left 
to know,” she said, “is just how you. our meeting satisfied. But my own 
feel toward your patients?” I had an__ reaction was quite different. 
idea that I had heard this question I began to think about the many 
somewhere before. Perhaps it was circumstances that might lead a pa- 
implied in some of the things I had _ tient to ask such a question, and | 


read recently about doctors; maybe began to realize that this whole 
matter of a doctor’s attitude toward 


his patients is one about which 
most patients know nothing. 


it was just a vague sense I had that 


many people were concerned with 

the question. 

*230 Park Ave., New York City 17. January, 1957. © 1956 by McCall Corp., and reprinted 
with permission. 
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WHAT GOES ON IN 


Many people must wonder how a 
doctor can be genuinely interested in 
a patient and still maintain a pro- 
fessional detachment when the pa- 
tient dies. Or again, why the same 
doctor seems sympathetic to some 
patients and stern with others. The 
more I thought about it, the more 
convinced I became that it would 
help patients if they could under- 
stand more of what goes on in a 
doctor’s mind and heart. 

If a doctor is to function effec- 
tively in a crisis, he must maintain 
a certain detachment from his pa- 
tients’ problems. Some doctors never 
manage to do this. I know several 
men who went into specialties in 
which they would never have to 
handle serious cases, just because of 


this sensitive spot in their make-up. 
I know another doctor who switched 


from general practice to such a 
specialty because he found that his 
concern over his patients was actu- 
ally injuring his health. 

On the other hand, there are 
some doctors who, though genu- 
inely concerned with their patients’ 
feelings, try to mask their own with 
a cold exterior, as though their only 
interest were in the disease and not 
the patient. In all frankness, I must 
also admit that a few doctors (a 
very few, I believe) seem to con- 
sider only their own comfort, in- 
come, or prestige, with no thought 
for patients’ needs as human _be- 
ings. 

Occasionally, the incompetent 
doctor will seek to conceal inade- 
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quacy by adopting a brusque atti- 
tude toward patients. 

The whole question of a doctor's 
emotional involvement with his pa- 
tients is a highly personal one. No 
doctor can presume to speak for 
others on the subject, nor do I in- 
tend to try. I simply hope to tell 
you of my own experiences and 
feelings in this regard. 

When I began to study medicine, 
no classes at my school dealt with 
these questions. But we medical stu- 
dents often discussed them, much as 
we had debated, earlier, what our 
reactions would be to the first major 
operation we saw. Some of us 
feared we would not be able to 
“take it” when the time came. 

During my internship, when I 
made the rounds of hospital wards 
with our physician teachers, I be- 
gan to see sickness and pain for 
myself. Occasionally I heard a doc- 
tor talk with the relatives of a dying 
patient. Sometimes I saw a patient 
die. 

But even as an intern, and usu- 
ally as a resident, you are still re- 
moved from such events in so far as 
the final responsibility is not yours. 
It is during this period that most 
young dents begin to build psy- 
chological defenses to protect them 
from ‘becoming too emotionally in- 
volved with future patients. I was 
not ready when the first test came. 

I was a resident at a large city 
hospital when a young woman, at- 
tractive and full of life, came to 
the hospital clinic to verify her first 
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pregnancy. An examination showed 
that she not only was pregnant, but 
had a large and disturbing tumor 
as well. She was _ told that she 
would have to have an operation to 
remove the tumor if the pregnancy 
were to be normal. She was a hap- 
py, buoyant woman, in no pain, 
but the operation revealed inoper- 
able cancer. 

It was one of the most devastat- 
ing experiences I had ever had. I 
told myself all the things you do 
tell yourself j in such situations: that 
there was nothing I could do or 
could have done, that the woman 
had been doomed to die before she 
first entered the hospital, that she 
should have had more frequent 


physical examinations, that I could 
at least make her last months as 
happy and comfortable as possible. 

I went over in my mind the peo- 
ple whom I had been able to help, 
the thousands I would be able to 


help in later years. I told myself 
that we are all mortal, that the 
young husband, after his grief, 
would someday find a new life for 
himself. But the weight of my de- 
pression stayed with me for weeks. 
It began to leave me only after an 
older physician, who had guessed 
what was bothering me, called me 
into his office. 

I know now that although my 
mind had accepted the things I told 
myself my heart had never really 
accepted them. There is a differ- 
ence between knowing a thing and 
being able to live by it. The older 
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doctor made that difference clear. 
I could not bring myself to tell 
him exactly how I felt. But he 
knew. I have remembered ever 
since what he told me then. 

“Look, doctor,” he said firmly, 
“you have to decide whether the 
good you can do is more important 
than letting yourself grieve over 
every failure. There will be many 
failures, many patients for whom 
you can do nothing. And because 
you are human, there may even be 
patients you could have saved if 
you had been more competent, bet- 
ter trained, or if you had not made 
just one small error in judgment. 

“But if you let these things over- 
power you, if you let yourself feel 
guilty, your other patients will 
suffer, too. You need a self-conf- 
dence that men in few other pro- 
fessions need. You have to know 
that you have done all you could 
do, or admit to yourself that you 
failed and make sure you never fail 
again in the same way. If you can't, 
you'll never be a real doctor.” 

Slowly, over a period of years, I 
learned to face the fact that I could 
not help everybody. Each time it 
became, if not easier, at least a 
more familiar process. 

Sometimes I have learned from 
my own patients. A patient who 
faces with courage and resignation 
the news that he has an incurable 
disease has often left me with that 
warm feeling you get when you 
meet a person with great inner 
strength. 
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I don’t mean to imply that a 
doctor should be cold to his patients. 
Every doctor eventually finds among 
his patients people w ho become his 
close friends. Usually, such a feel- 
ing of warmth and trust is an ad- 
vantage for both doctor and _pa- 
tient, for they approach problems 
with that confidence in each other 
which ought to be the goal of every 
doctor-patient relationship. 

But whatever their relationship, 
the doctor must face the fact that 
any of his patients may someday 
be beyond his help. In that event, 
if he has established a friendly 
relationship he will actually be of 
greater help to patient and family; 
Sale confidence in him will help 


them to accept the inevitable. 
This, then, is the way a doctor 
learns to face what is perhaps his 
most difficult emotional problem 
Since doctors are human, some find 


better solutions than others. But 
any doctor who deals at least occa- 
sionally with serious illness and 
who has a good reputation has re- 
solved this problem one way or 
another. 

What of the doctor’s attitude 
toward individual patients? Again, 
I speak only for myself. The warm, 
friendly relationship between doc- 
tor and patient is the ideal. But at 
times a doctor must use other tac- 
tics. 

I remember a patient who suf- 
fered a fairly serious heart attack. 
While he was in the hospital, he 
had nurses, doctors, and a hospital 
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routine to see that his diet, medica- 
tion, and sleep were regulated. 
Once he was out of the hospital he 
simply ignored all advice. He began 
smoking (against my instructions), 
ate whatever he liked, and exercised 
more vigorously than was safe for 
him. His wife, frantic with worry, 
called me. 

He admitted that he had been 
ignoring my advice, and I decided 
to “get tough” with him. I told 
him “coldly that he was completely 
selfish and that, if he didn’t care 
whether he lived or died, he might 
at least consider his wife and chil- 
dren. I said that unless he followed 
my instructions, I would assume 
no responsibility for whatever hap- 
pened to him. 

He was quite shaken. He had 
refused to face in his own mind 
the fact of his heart attack. Unlike 

many heart patients, who unduly 
restrict themselves out of fear of 
another attack, this man had deter- 
mined to avoid all responsibility. 
He would let me do his worrying 
for him. 

I forced him to admit to himself 
that he had had a serious illness and 
that his life was to an extent in his 
own hands. My procedure worked. 
He began to take care of himself, 
and he still shows up regularly for 
checkups. Another patient, a young 
woman, needed a different ap- 
proach. She complained of a wide 
assortment of aches and pains. I 
realized after examining her that 
there was nothing physically wrong. 
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Almost every doctor has his share 
of hypochondriacs, patients with 
whom there is nothing organically 
wrong, but who persist in having 
what to them are real complaints. 
My first thought with this young 
woman was to send her to a psy- 
chiatrist. I didn’t mention it until 
she had been to see me several 
times. Then I met an adamant re- 
fusal to admit that her troubles 
were largely emotional. 

Since she was not in urgent need 
of psychotherapy, I decided to try to 
help her myself. Each time ‘she 
comes in, we spend more time talk- 
ing about her real problems and 
less time looking for physical causes 
that don’t exist. I think she realizes 


what we are doing, and I think she 


welcomes it. Little by little she is 
facing the emotional problems she 
was trying to solve by her aches 
and pains—primarily, a husband 
who wants her to participate in all 
kinds of affairs. She is be- 
ginning to realize that she has been 
hiding her natural shyness behind 
the excuse that she feel 
well. She has begun to cope with 
her problem. 

But no matter how warm an in- 
terest a physician may take in his 
patients, some doctors are simply 
wrong for some patients. A few 
weeks ago, for example, a patient 
whose family I have attended for 
several years ‘telephoned me at 2:00 
a.m. I had just fallen asleep after 
a particularly hard day’s work. She 
said that her boy had a fever and 


Civic 


doesn’t 
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a headache. Would I come quickly? 

I asked about the boy’s tempera- 
ture, and she said it was just over 
100°. We talked about the other 
symptoms, and | learned enough to 
know that no call was necessary 
before morning. From experience, I 
knew that the woman often over- 
worried. I tried to calm her, and 
told her 1 would stop by first thing 
in the morning. 

With most patients that would 
have been enough. Many who call 
late at night de: sO primaril} to re- 
assure themselves that there is no 
need for a doctor to come. This 
woman, however, that I 
come immediately. 

There were two courses open to 
me. I could refuse, still promising 
to come in the morning. If I did, I 
would probably lose a patient. Also, 
she would probably tell her friends 
that I had refused to come when 
she needed me. I might lose other 
patients. On the other hand, I knew 
that no doctor can possibly give in 
to all the demands on his time and 
still practice good medicine. Doctors 
require sleep as much as anyone. 
If | am any good at all as a doctor, 
my staying alive and well is im- 
portant to my community. 

The other alternative was to give 
in to her demand. I knew that the 
chances that the young boy was in 
no danger were close to 100%. 
There was, however, the odd chance 
that I could be wrong. Besides, the 
mother might be in greater need of 
help than her son. No doctor can 


insisted 
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ever completely separate his treat- 
ment of a patient and his duty to 
members of the patient's family. 

I made the call. Nothing was 
seriously wrong with the boy, and 
the most that I accomplished 
was to calm down temporarily an 
emotionally unstable mother. Since 
this sort of thing had happened be- 
fore, it was clear that I had failed 
to gain this woman’s confidence. | 
decided ‘that, after the boy’s recov- 
ery, | would recommend that she 
try another doctor. 

Does that sound harsh? Well, I 
recognized in myself an antagonism 
to this woman as deep as her ob- 
vious lack of confidence in me. I 
knew that my feelings toward her 
might unconsciously affect my treat- 
ment of her whole family. My de- 
cision was as much for her own 
good as for my peace of mind. I 
think it was the correct one. 

But night calls are only a part of 
this question of whether a doctor 
responds as quickly as patients think 
he should. There are times when a 
doctor simply cannot drop what he 
is doing to answer a call. When a 
doctor is performing an operation 
or a delivery, when he is visiting a 
patient miles from his office, he is 
obviously cut off from his patients. 

Certain ethical responsibilities no 
doctor can properly ignore. No doc- 
tor can refuse to treat a patient in 
imminent danger of death Cor even 
just in obvious need of treatment). 
No doctor can, except in cases of 
extreme emergency, leave a patient 
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in the middle of a case, and that 
applies as much to a woman in the 
midst of a pregnancy as to a pa- 
tient on the operating table. 

Every doctor should have a 
standing arrangement with another 
to cover his practice during un- 
avoidable absences. The one ex- 
ception to this’ rule, of course, is 
in cases where there is no other 
physician in the area. 

A doctor is often unjustly accused 
of neglecting his patients. One 
woman who had been my patient 
for years called my office while I 
was on vacation and was referred 
to the doctor who was taking my 
cases. I had informed all of my 
seriously ill patients, as well as 
those who were pregnant and 
chronically ill, of the arrangement. 
But when I returned, I found a 
letter from this patient saying that 
I had no right to take a vacation 
without letting her know in ad- 
vance. Since she had been well 
when I left, I suppose she felt I 
should have given notice to every 
patient I ever had! 

The doctor-patient relationship 
works two ways. Although the main 
responsibility for making it a suc- 
cess lies with the doctor, there are 

many ways in which a patient can 
help. Patients should understand 
that a doctor cannot answer every 
telephone call he receives and 
sometimes cannot return a call im- 
mediately. They should know that, 
when they telephone in the middle 
of the night, any good doctor de- 
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cides whether or not to go, not on 
the basis of his own desires, but on 
his honest judgment. 

When it comes to a decision be- 
tween having a relatively danger- 
ous operation or not having it, the 
doctor usually hopes that the pa- 
tient will make his own decision, 
a decision based on the facts that 
the doctor presents. Usually the 
doctor will help by giving his opin- 
ion. But some people are simply 
incapable of making difficult de- 
cisions, and in such cases the doc- 
tor may have to insist. 


I hope I have not given the false 
impression that my own relation- 
ship with my patients is an unhap- 
py one. Some patients create un- 
necessary problems. Some will never 
understand that I have others to 
care for, also. And not all of my 
patients respond to the same ap- 
proach. 

But, by and large, I think that 
my patients like me and have conf- 
dence in me, just as I like them and 
have confidence in them. In the 
end, that is the greatest reward any 
doctor can hope for. 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


I had wanted to be a priest ever since I was a tot, but I waited until I was 14 
before saying anything about it. When I did, my father’s reaction cut me to 
the quick. Not a word of enthusiasm or encouragement—in fact, not a word! 


He just stared at me and sniffed. Later, I heard him telling grandma, “Just 
another of his crazy ideas. He’s only trying to get out of working.” 

Poor dad! Since mother’s death he definitely was a different man. It couldn’t 
have been easy for him, with ten children to feed and clothe, and no helpmeet. 
His one passion was work. He didn’t even go to church any more. 

A few nights later at dinner I brought up my decision again. Dad still 
seemed adamant. ' ‘And if you don’t let me go, you ‘ll see what will happen!” I 
found myself shouting. I myself don’t know what I meant. As I stalked from 
the table I saw grandma looking pleadingly at my father. That was the turning 
point. A few soft words from her, and he gave in. 

One year ago, I gave grandma my first priestly blessing. Afterward, with 
tears in her eyes, she embraced me. “Now we have someone from the family 
to pray for us at the altar . . . a priest in our own family,” she faltered. 

My dad? He was one of the happiest fellows in town. So was I when I saw 
him at the Communion rail. TF. 


100 to 200 words long, of true incidents that 
goodness of human nature, $10 will be paid 
cannot be acknowledged nor returned.] 


[For original accounts, 
illustrate the instinctive 
on publication. Manuscripts 





Don't let familiarity dull the 
edge of musical judgment 


CHOIR DIRECTOR from the 
Midwest wrote me to de- 
scribe in harrowing detail 

a May queen crowning he had at- 
tended. A brass band had played 
a % waltz called On This Day O 
Beautiful Mother as a march, in 
time. This may or may not 
have been an improvement on the 
original, but what he really wanted 
to know was why I had never writ- 
ten anything about this particular 
hymn. 

“Is there a hymn called On This 
Day O Beautiful Mother?” 1 asked 
my wife. 

A glazed look passed across her 
face. “There is,” she said. 

“Sing it,” I requested. 

She sang it. 

“I see. How come you forgot 
about it when you were indoctri- 
nating me in the other hymns you 
used to sing during May proces- 
sions?” 

“Merciful nature must have blot- 
ted it out,” she said. I can see why. 

The thing about bad Marian 
hymns is that they do not turn up 
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exclusively at the sort of May fes- 
tivity that features a brass band. 
They turn up all over. I was read- 
ing a letter recently from a Sister 
in Kentucky. She had been good 
enough to answer a questionnaire 
I had sent out to Catholic schools 
all over the country. The music 
situation in her school was certainly 
in enviable shape. There were four 
or five hours a week of music class, 
in which the Ward method was 
used. The children had a solid rep- 
ertoire of excellent Masses and sang 
a congregational high Mass every 
week. 

The last question on the list 
asked, “What hymns do you sing 
for May procession?” 

“Mostly hymns from St. Basil's,” 
replied the sister. 

Surprising? Yes, but not unusual. 
Although the juxtaposition of the 
Ward method and St. Basil’s Hym- 
nal is one of the most fascinating 
musical combinations in_ history 
(sort of like Lotte Lehmann and 
Elvis Presley on the same bill, if 
you don’t carry the analogy too far), 
1957. ©1957 by 


the Cincinnati Province 


of the Society of Mary, and reprinted with permission. 
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this was not an isolated example. 
Hymns to the Blessed Mother 
seem to represent a real blind spot 
in the thinking of people otherwise 
very much at home with the best in 
Church music. Quite a number of 
Sisters whose school music is other- 
wise impeccable listed the familiar 
Mother Dear; Moth- 


Bring Flow'rs of the 


tale of woe: 
er Dearest; 
Fairest. 

Why is this, I wonder? In many 
cases I don’t wonder at all. I know 
—even though most of the Sisters 
were too tactful to come right out 
and mention that man in the rec- 
tory. In other cases, the Sisters said 
that they would like to do better 
Marian hymns but did not know 
where to find them. But I believe 
that in most cases the use of bad 
hymns has become a habit, with 
pastors as well as Sisters. Years of 
familiarity have simply dulled the 
fine edge of musical judgment. 

I would not be at all put out 
with any reader who is at this point 
muttering, “Why is Hume always 
eriping ‘about hymns in_ school? 
Doesn’t he think the Sisters have 
anything to think about except 
what kind of hymns he thinks are 
good?” I do, indeed. The average 
superior’s mind, and certainly the 
average pastor's mind, is filled with 
a lot of little matters other than 
hymns, like what you do when 70 
children appear to register for 2nd 
grade, or how you buy additional 
library shelves and football helmets 
the same year. 
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Things like On This Day O 
Beautiful Mother are not of them- 
selves vastly important. But they 
are a symptom of a situation that is 
most important. The Church is the 
repository of centuries of classical 
and Christian culture. And among 
her treasures is a musical heritage of 
a greatness that is taken for granted 
by musicians of whatever religious 
belief, yet simply ignored by most 
Catholic educators. To send a Cath- 
olic child out of a Catholic school 
thinking that sacred music has any- 
thing w hetecever to do with Mother 
Dear O Pray for Me is pathetic. 

The problem is complex. One 
day you may listen to the children 
of your own parish working their 
way through a Mass so appallingly 
bad that it sounds like a caricature. 
The next day you may hear that 
the children of another parish sing 
the Langlais Missa in Simplicitate 
and that the whole congregation 
sings the Gregorian Mass IX dur- 
ing First Friday evening Mass. 

The next day you might hear 
that the children in a parish in the 
Midwest sing this hymn to the tune 
of Winter Wonderland (I am not 
making this up). 


St. Jude, are you listening? 

At St. X’s, we are whispering, 
Petitions to you, 

Please answer them, do, 

Every Sunday afternoon at five! 


Then you realize the truth of the 


matter: neither mass mediocrity, 
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sporadic accomplishment, nor iso- 
lated horror tells the whole story. 
What is needed is a uniform, coun- 
try-wide re-examination of standards, 
followed by a real effort to do some- 
thing about them 

For such a big order we should 
have a small but definite starting 
point. Why shouldn’t 1957 be the 
great year of the reformed May pro- 
cumin? Why shouldn't this ancient 
and charming ceremony gain the 
dignity that is so often lost to it? 
It would take so little, really, to 
bring off this magnificent coup: just 

firm resolve on the part of the 
mother superior that this is the end 
of Mother Dearest and the others, 
in her bailiwick! 

Of course, it would mean some 
fast teaching of new hymns, but the 
beauty of really good hymns is that 
they are very easily learned and 
easily sung, W hile it is characteristic 
of bad Lennie that they never sound 
like anything no matter how long 
you know them. 

What shall we sing this year, and 
every year here: after> Get yourself 
a copy of the Pius X Hymnal (Mc- 
Laughlin & Reilly, 3oston) and 
The People’s Hymnal, (World Li- 
brary of Sacred Music, Cincinnati). 
Decide how m many hymns you need, 
and pick what you like best from 
the fine selection offered by these 
two books. 

If I were picking hymns, I would 
choose from these entries. From the 
Pius X Hymnal I would select Ave 
Maria, Thou Virgin and Mother; 
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Hail Heavenly Queen Enthroned 
Above; O Mary Immaculate; and 
Who Is She Ascends So High? If 
you have a special choir singing 
during part of the festivities, they 
will create a real effect with the 
beautiful hymn Mary the Dawn. 

The People’s Hymnal provides a 
good English translation of one of 
the most beautiful hymns ever writ- 
ten. Since it was written exclu- 
sively for the Blessed Mother, 
seems too bad that we never hear 
it at May processions, or for that 
matter at any other time of year. 
This is the Salve Regina, translated 
“Mary we greet thee, Mother and 
Queen all merciful.” If I were run- 
ning a school (and this is what 
F.D.R. used to call an “iffy” prop- 
osition), I think I would start each 
day in each classroom with a sing- 
ing of this wonderful melody. 

‘Aloo of note in The People’s 
Hymnal are O Sanctissima Cin 
English); Immaculate Mary, the 
Lourdes hymn; Hymn to Mary by 
Schein; and an evocation of the 
Joyful Mysteries by the contempo- 
rary Dutch composer Flor Peeters. 
And for the moment to which the 
whole ceremony leads (which is so 
ineffective by the 
solemn intoning of a_beer-garden 
waltz, O Mary We Crown Thee 
With Flow’rs Today) | recommend 
most highly the crowning hymn by 
Steiner, Holy Mary New We 
Crown Thee. 

A word of caution. 
hymns, although not all, 


often rendered 


Most of these 
will be 
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new to most children. Therefore 
they have no bad habits to unlearn 
in singing them. Teach them at the 
proper tempo from the beginning. 
No dragging allowed! 

What do you do with the small 
but usually loud group of parish- 
ioners who will complain about the 
absence of the “old favorites” from 
the May procession? What would 
you do with a group who insisted 
that Elsie Dinsmore and Horatio 
Alger be used as reading texts in 
English class? These items are lit- 
erary equivalents of most “old favor- 
ite” hymns. I don’t think you would 
pay much attention to the demand. 
There is no reason why well-mean- 


ing but ill-informed groups should 
dictate your school’s musical policy 
either. 

Would any Sister whose school 
does decide to take on Operation 
May Procession be good enough to 
let me hear about it (c/o George- 
town university, Washington, D.C., 
or this magazine)? Then we can 
all compare notes on this year’s 
results. 

It isn’t a very world-shattering 
idea, really, just learning a handful 
of new hymns to sing at a May 
procession. But it would be a spe- 
cific, easily accomplished beginning 
of a job so big that the oni some- 
times seems impossibly far away. 


SHARE YOUR DIGEST 


In the files of the Kenrick Remailing Service are the names of 3 


3,500 


missionary priests and Sisters who are begging for copies of Tue 
Catuo.ic Dicest and all other good Catholic magazines. 


These missioners want such magazines to help them in their con- 
vert work. They want to replace with good Catholic reading the pagan 
writings and Red propaganda now being spread throughout the mis- 
sion world. They also want these magazines for their own leisure-time 
reading, so that they can keep in touch with what is going on back 
home. 

Write to the Kenrick Remailing Service, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. 
Louis 19, Mo. The Kenrick Service will promptly send you the ad- 
dress of a Catholic missioner who would be very glad to have your 
copy of the Dicest after you have finished with it. They will also 
send complete instructions for remailing. The cost is slight (about 
1%¢ for two ounces); the amount of good you can do is very great. 


Here is your opportunity for real Catholic Action. 





Those 60 


Home Runs 


Babe Ruth’s record 
30 years old this season. 
Can Mantle break 


ABE Rutu is lucky his home- 
run record wasn’t broken 
long ago, a know-it-all base- 

ball writer was claiming. The writ- 
er went on, “The best break he got 
was when Ted Williams signed 
with the Red Sox instead of the 
Yankees. If Ted had played 77 
games at Yankee stadium, where 
*Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, 


Conn. January, 1957. 


By Arthur Daley 


Condensed from “Columbia’’* 





the right-field seats are within easy 
reach, he’d have broken the Babe’s 
record. Any great left-handed slug- 
ger could do it.” 

Marse Joe McCarthy, then man- 
ager of the Yankees, was listening. 
He studied the tip of his cigar for 
a moment, and then spoke. “Lou 
Gehrig didn’t,” he said quietly, and 
walked away. 

Some highly regarded musclemen 
have tried to shatter the Babe’s rec- 
ord of 60 im a season, a record that 
will have its 30th birthday this year. 
Yet none has made it. For both 
Jimmy Foxx and Hank Greenberg 
it was close, but no cigar. Each 
touched 58. The sawed- off Hack 
Wilson (he once was described as 
looking like “two men_ sitting 
down”) hit 56. Ralph Kiner went 
as high as 54. Both Johnny Mize 
and Willie Mays were stopped at 
51. Last but never least is Mickey 
Mantle, at 52. 

Mantle had the sports world in 
a dither last season as he raced far 
in front of the Babe’s pace until he 
reached the September home stretch. 
Then he faded fast, hitting only 
five homers in that entire month. 

Will Mantle ever break Ruth’s 
record? I wouldn’t want to bet that 
he will. Last year Mantle made 52 
homers. I don’t think he can sur- 
pass the Babe unless he comes into 
© 1957 by the Knights of Columbus, 


and reprinted with permission, 
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September with 52 homers. With- 
out that bulge, it can’t be done. 

The Babe killed off pursuit when 
he hit 17 homers in September of 
1927. No one else has ever hit that 
many in the final month. Green- 
berg clouted only 12 in September, 
1938, when he touched 58. Foxx 
belted only ten in September, 1932, 
when he also reached 58. Hack 
Wilson made only ten in Septem- 
ber, 1930, when he went up to 56. 

September is a brutal month for 
sluggers. It’s in September that the 
rigors of a long campaign begin to 
catch up with most ball players. 
Occasional chill snaps tighten the 
muscles. Shadows on the playing 
field get longer and the ball seems 
strange, unfamiliar, as it whirls out 
of them to the plate. 

The good teams that are fighting 
for the pennant are through with 
experimentation. They use only 
their best and sharpest pitchers, 
cagey guys who know how to use 
the distosted backgrounds that the 
shadows provide. 

But the bad teams torture the 
home-run sluggers, too. The second- 
division ‘clubs try to forget the im- 
mediate past, and think only of the 
future. So they bring up rookie 
pitchers. The hitters know nothing 
about these strangers, and have to 
be wary. Furthermore, the strangers 
usually are so wild that the swing- 
from-the-heels boys can neither take 
a toehold nor get a chance to hit. 
They are given walks when walks 
are the last thing the 50-plus slug- 
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ger wants. Each stroll means one 
less opportunity. 

The biggest mental block of all 
is the huge ' 60 that George Herman 
Ruth left in the record "book. The 
Babe never was confronted by any 
such obstacle himself. His record 
was merely something that hap- 
pened: no strain, no pressure, no 
nuthin’. In 1918, the Babe was a 
brilliant left-handed pitcher for the 
Boston Red Sox, but he was such 

fine hitter that he occasionally 
played in the outheld. The future 
Sultan of Swat tied for that year’s 
home-run championship at the fan- 
tastically high total of—brace your- 
self for this ann! i. 

The next year he became a regu- 
lar outhelder and his home runs 


passed Buck Freeman’s major-league 
mark of 25. The fans were pop- eyed 
when Ruth wound up with 29. 


3abe was sold to the 
Yankees. The Yanks played all 
their home games in the Polo 
Grounds, with its neighborly fences. 
“By midseason I mz itched the 29 of 
1919,” wrote the Babe in his auto- 
biography, “and after that every ad- 
ditional home run was a new rec- 
ord.” No other home-run slugger 
can make that statement. They are 
confronted by hobgoblins the Babe 
never saw and pressures he never 
felt. They have the weight of 
Ruth’s record on their shoulders 
every time they swing. 

What is it like to be pressing 
iy that record? Maybe you’d like 

) listen to one fellow who came 


), the 


In 1920, 
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awfully close in 1938, Hank Green- 
I doubt that anyone ever had 
a better chance to break Ruth’s 
record than I did. Yet I have no 
excuses. After all, I hit my 58th 
with five games to go. 

“The pitcher for the next game 
was Bobo Newsom, and I’d never 
had much success against him. 
What’s more, Bobo was aiming for 
his 20th victory. Nothing could 
stop him—including me. 

“The next day we faced a young 
left-hander named Howie Mills. 
He was nervous and he was wild. 
The harder he tried to get the ball 
over, the wilder he got. "He walked 
me three or four times. | did get 
one good swing, a scorcher over the 
grandstand tonk that curved foul— 
the closest I came to a home run 
that day. 

“Then we moved to Cleveland 
for the final three-game series. The 
first was played at the old league 


berg. ‘ 


park, an almost impossible home- 
run target for a right-handed hitter. 


So I did nothing against Denny 
Galehouse, a good end solid pitch- 
er. 

“The first game of the final dou- 
ble-header became something of a 
historic occasion, not for me but for 
Bobby Feller. He set his record of 
18 strikeouts. I fanned a couple of 
times myself; the nearest I came to 

homer was when I caromed one 
off the wall for a double. 

sy this time, if you've been fol- 
lowing me closely, you'll see that 
I’m now down to my last game and 


still have 58 home runs. The In- 
dians introduce in the second game 
of the double-header a strong-armed 
kid named Johnny Humphries. He 
was almost as fast as Feller but he 
seemed faster because the shadows 
were creeping across the field. 

“The game was called after six 
innings on account of darkness. It 
really should not have lasted that 
long. But the umpire was George 
Moriarty, and he was a friend of 
mine. I knew that he wanted to 
give me every chance. After the 6th 
inning, though, he turned to me. 

““Hank,’ he said. ‘I’m sorry, but 
this is as far as I can go.’ 

“*That’s all right, George,’ | said. 
‘This is about as far as I can go, 
too.” 

Perhaps you noticed the way 
Greenberg’s good-humored recital 
emphasized certain points. There 
was the sharpness of the experi- 
Messrs. Newsom, 
Feller; there was 
the wildness of the young kids, 
Mills and Humphries; there were 
the strange shadows; there were all 
the other intangibles and there was 
the omnipresent but unspoken pres- 
sure of that big No. 60. 

Too many people forget what the 
situation was as the Babe entered 
his great September home stretch. 
The ¥ fankees of that 1927 season— 
most experts regard them as the 
greatest team of all time—won the 
pennant by 19 games. That gave 
the Babe carte blanche to do as he 
pleased at the plate—not that he 


enced _ pitchers, 
Galehouse and 
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didn’t do pretty much as he pleased 
any time. 

Mantle has none of Ruth’s free- 
dom of action. The Babe was vir- 
tually his own manager. Master 
Mickey does what Casey Stengel 
tells him to do—or else. Come to 
think of it, there’s not even an “or 
else.” He does what is ordered. 
Period. Stengel keeps urging Mas- 
ter Mickey to bunt more and to hit 
more often to the opposite field. 
Neither action produces homers. 

There still is no guarantee that 
Mantle can do it even with a free 
rein. He meets the same psycho- 
logical barrier which confronted 
Foxx, Greenberg, Wilson, and all 
the other challengers. He’s deliber- 


ately going for the record and he 
too impatient. 
This easily becomes a weakness. 


becomes too eager, 


If there’s anything a big-league 
pitcher knows how to exploit, it’s a 
batting weakness. Ask Ted Wil- 
liams, the perfectionist, who never 
will swing at a ball that’s even a 
fraction of an inch outside the strike 
zone. 

“The pitchers are too smart,” says 
Williams broodingly. “They'll tease 
you with a pitch that’s just an inch 
away from the strike zone. If you 


going for that one, they'll 
make it two inches. Before you 
know it, you're a bad-ball hitter.” 

In the early part of the season 
Mantle will have the upper hand 
on the pitchers. The Oklahoma Kid 
is a skilled bunter and the fastest 
man in the big leagues. He knows 
how to punch an outside pitch to 
the opposite field for a sure hit. 

A pitcher has to be wary of so 
many things when facing Mantle 
that he cannot guard against all of 
them. So Master Mickey will get a 
big share of varied hits, including 
homets. But once the strong-backed 
boy from Oklahoma enters Septem- 
ber, the pitcher can forget about 
guarding against bunts and oppo- 
site-ield hits because Mantle will 
want to forget about them, too. 
When both are concentrating on 
homers, one to hit ‘em and the 
other to prevent ’em, the edge has 
to be with the pitcher. 

That’s why my conviction is so 
strong that Master Mickey will not 
break the Babe’s record of 60 unless 
he comes into the final month with 
at least 52. But if the Oklahoma Kid 
ever hits No. all bets will be 
off. Then it wouldn’t surprise me 


if he hit 75. 


start 


TURNABOUT RUNABOUT 


A passing motorist stopped in alarm when he saw a young man standing beside 


a tiny, overturned sports car. 
he wanted to know. 

“No accident,” 
. ”» 
tire. 


“How did the accident happen? Anyone hurt?” 


returned the young man nonchalantly. “I’m just changing a 


Capper’s Weekly (25 Sept. ’56). 





dollar you think you are paying 


OU ARE a married man with 
hg two children and a net an- 

nual income of $6,000. In 
filling out your federal income-tax 
return for 1956 you will find that 
Uncle Sam’s take is about $720. 
You probe ably will make some bitter 


complaints about the high taxes you 
are paying. 
But all during the year, you have 


been paying federal taxes. These 
are the sometimes hidden, often 
forgotten excise taxes. Your share 
came to about $200. (This does not 
include any local or state taxes.) 

Excise taxes are levied at the 
manufacturing and retail levels and 
apply to more than 50 commodities 
and services. For every dollar paid 
in income taxes this year, income 
earners paid an additional 28¢ in 
excise taxes, according to the Public 
Affairs institute. The total take by 
the federal government is more than 
$10 billion. 

Some of the taxes, such as those 


*229 W. 
with 


By David Barnett 
Condensed from a North American 
Newspaper Alliance feature* 


Taxes Are Hi oher 
Than You Think 


You really pay $1.28 instead of the 


43rd St., New York City 36. Jan. 5, 
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on opium or marijuana, are de- 
signed to regulate trade in narcotics, 
and have been on the statute books 
a long time. But those that take 
the biggest bite from your wallet 
were imposed or substantially in- 
creased during the 2nd World “War 
to help pay Sox the fighting. 

Some taxes you can see, if you 
are an alert shopper. When you 
dashed into a store to buy your 
wife that piece of jewelry or a fur 
as a Christmas present, the sales- 
girl added the 10% federal tax to 
your bill. 

But say you decided that on New 
Year's eve, every man in the house, 
including you, should have a bottle 
of 100-proof whisky. The clerk says, 
“$4 a bottle,” and you pay it. You 
have just contributed at least $2 to 
the federal government. 

You need new light bulbs. You 
probably are not aware of it, but 
the manufacturer has paid a 10% 
federal tax on them. He gets it 
1957. @ 1957 by NANA, and reprinted 


permission. 
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back from you, of course, in the 
retail price. 

Manufacturers’ excise taxes are 
among the easiest to collect. But to 


some extent they are pyramided, 
which means that they increase 
cost to consumer by far more than 
the amount of the tax itself. These 
taxes get into the economic stream 
early, and each successive handler 
adds a profit margin not only on 
the manufacturers’ cost but on the 
excise tax as well. 

Excise taxes also contribute to 
higher prices for some commodi- 
ties that are not on the tax list by 
making the general cost of doing 
business more costly. The 3% tax 
on freight, excises on business ma- 
chines, business vehicles, and tele- 
phone and telegraph bills all boost 
retail prices. 

The excise taxes, born primarily 
of a need for revenue, are difficult 
to defend from charges of unfair- 
ness made by businesses affected. 

For example, Clinton M. Hester, 
counsel of the U.S. Brewers foun- 
dation, points out that less beer is sold 
now than nine years ago. He con- 
tends that the excise tax makes it 
impossible for the industry to share 
in the nation’s prosperity. A user 
of cosmetics argues that it makes 
no more sense to tax lipstick than 
to tax razor blades. 

Almost yearly, the House Ways 
and Means committee looks into 
the excise-tax problem. The testi- 
mony prompted this indictment this 
year from one of the committee 


members, Rep. Noah M. Mason 
CR., Ill.). “The testimony . . . was 
to the effect that our entire excise- 
tax system constitutes an indiscrim- 
inate mess of taxes, levied without 
rhyme or reason, in a_hit-or-miss 
fashion; that it is full of inequi- 
ties... ; that every time the Ways 
and Means committee tries to re- 
move one of these inequities, two 
more inequities are created; and 
that our present excise-tax system 
generates one continual headache 
for both taxpayers and_ treasury 
officials.” 

A forgotten tax once imposed is 
difficult to repeal. Military defense, 
active or potential, is expensive. In 
these two seemingly unrelated prin- 
ciples, there is a basic reason for 
the following situation. 

Americans now are paying some 
$350 million a year in federal retail 
excise taxes that did not exist be- 
fore the 2nd World War. They are 
paying some $1.6 billion a year in 
miscellaneous federal excise taxes, 
almost ten times the amount they 
paid before that war. They are pay- 
ing five times as much in federal 
liquor excise taxes, three times as 
much in tobacco taxes, and almost 
ten times as much in manufactur- 
ers’ excise taxes as before the war. 

The total in federal excises paid 
now adds up to more than $10 bil- 
lion a year. In 1939, Uncle Sam’s 
excise-tax take was $1.8 billion. 

Some of the excise taxes were 
scheduled to expire on April 1, 
1954. They were extended. Some 





TAXES ARE HIGHER 


of the rates on liquor, autos, and 
cigarettes were scheduled to drop 
on April 1, 1957, Chances are most 
of them won't. 

The basic reason the rates will 
not be cut is that the government 
needs the money. We are still pay- 
the 2nd World War, the 


for a 


ing for 
Korean police action, 
potent defense establishment, too. 


and 


FEST 


Here’s a test on your knowledge 


granted you know that you're paying the 


THAN 


ON 


YOU THINK 51 


Dan T. Smith, the top tax con- 
sultant to the Treasury department, 
puts it this way. “If there is to be 
a net reduction in the take from 
excise taxes, then some other source 
must make it up. The only other 
sources are the individual and cor- 
porate taxes, which we 
think are also too high.” 

Smith that 


income 


admits the hodge- 


TAXES 
of federal taxes. Let’s take 
following federal taxes. 


it for 


On jewelry, furs, toilet preparations, 10% 
Luggage, handbags, wallets, telephone and telegraph bills, 10%. 
Gasoline, 3¢ a gallon; cigarettes, 8¢ a pack. 


Liquor, $10.50 per proof gallon. 


But now, \ 
were paying these federal taxes? 


test your knowledge on the following. 
( Before you get cocky, 


Did you know you 
Group A rep- 


resents only excise taxes imposed for the first time during the 2nd World 


War and still in effect.) 


Group e Retail Taxes 


Transportation, 10%; 


freight, 3% 


(4¢ a ton on coal). 


Bowling alleys, billiard, pool widen $20 each alley or table. 


Slot machines. $10 each a year. 


Group B: Applied at Manufacturer's Level 


Air conditioners, business machines, 
TV sets, 5%. 


Electric, gas, oil appliances, 


10%. 


Light bulbs and tubes, fountain pens, mechanical pencils, 10%. 


Ordinary matches, 2¢ per 1,000. 


Musical instruments, phonographs, records, cameras, films, sporting 


goods, 10%. 


Stamp tax on some insurance policies, 1¢ per $1 of premium. 
Distilled-spirits tax for nonbeverage manufacturers, $25-$100. 


Group C: Selected Excise Taxes Cin effect prior to hostilities but 
sharply increased during and/or since.) 


Autos, 10%; cabarets, 


Wines, 


a barrel. 


20%; club dues, 20% 
17¢ to $2.25 a gallon; champagne, $3.40 a gallon; beer, $9 


(Source: Congressional Joint Committee on Internal Taxation.) 
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podge of excise taxes may not be 
entirely sound economically. “If 
we were starting from scratch, 
would not be justified in abstract 
logic. But, unfortunately, we are 
not starting from scratch.” 

Rep. Wilbur Mills CD., Ark.), 
the ranking Democrat on the Ways 
and Means committee, also feels 
that scheduled reductions should 
not be made. His point is that any 
cut in taxes will make available 
more money for purchasing, which, 
in turn, will apply pressure for 
higher prices. That means inflation. 

“Tax-policy proposals involving 
revenue losses,” he says, “should be 
deferred until it is clear that they 
will not contribute to economic in- 
stability.” 


Rep. Aime J. Forand (D., R.1.), 
as chairman of the subcommittee 
studying excise taxes, has recently 


been taking testimony from wit- 
nesses. He expects to have some 
legislation ready for action early in 
this year’s session. But chances are 
slim that it will result in any major 
reductions in the excise-tax burden 
of American citizens. 

Taxpayers have a way of forget- 
ting about excises, particularly those 
applied at the manufacturers’ level. 
Thus the pressure for repeal comes 
primarily from segments of indus- 
tries concerned and from organized 
consumer and labor groups. Con- 
sumer groups are particularly worried 
about the trend toward “forgetting” 


that applies to the “emergency war- 
time excise taxes,” the official de- 
scription long since outdated by 
changing times. 

In 1954, Congress started to deal, 
in a way, with the emergency ex- 
cises in what has been called the 
Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1954. 
Actually, collections of such taxes 
increased by $165 million as a re- 
sult of that “cut.” 

But some rates were reduced. 
Rates of 25% on cameras, imposed 
during the 2nd World War and de- 
creased to 20% in 1951, were 
brought down to 10%, for example. 
In other cases, rates were leveled 
back to 10%. The danger, as the 
consumer groups see it, is that the 
ground is being set for the imposi- 
tion of a uniform manufacturers’ 
excise tax by extending the 10% 
rate to manufactured items not now 
taxed. 

Excise taxes are paid by everyone, 
not just by those who are best able 
to pay. The lowest-income groups 
consume cigarettes, cosmetics, beer, 
electric-light bulbs, telephone serv- 
ice, and appliances. To the consumer 
and labor groups, this constitutes 
regressive taxation as distinguished 
from income taxes, on which the 
rate increases theoretically with 
ability to pay. But the rank-and-file 
consumer shows little enthusiasm 
for any major drive against excise 
taxes. He just can’t get excited 
about taxes he doesn’t see. 





By S 


Condensed from “ 


amuel Grafton 
Good Housekeeping’’* 


A Million Dollars 
Worth of Poetry 


Two young ladies find that 
people love to hear writers 
read their own work 


NY BUSINESSMAN could have 
told Marianne Roney Man- 
tell and Barbara Cohen that 

there is no money in poetry, but 
these two young women didn’t ask. 

Four years ago Marianne and Bar- 
bara, ne rvously tearing paper doilies 


apart as they coubtennd in a restau- 


rant, decided that it might be 
prohtable, and certainly fun, to risk 
$2,500 in the business of making 
long-playing records of poets read- 
ing their own verse. The girls were 
recent Hunter college graduates 
who had first met at the blackboard 
during a Greek class; they had 
nothing to go on but their own love 
of poetry. 

Having selected a product for 
which there appeared to be no pub- 
lic demand, the girls then picked 
a label that seemed likely to kill 
any public interest that might arise. 
They named their firm Caedmon, 
after the first English poet whose 
name is known. There is a kind of 


*S7th St. at 8th Ave., New York City 19. 


spring-water freshness to the story 
of what happened next. The girls, 
both still in their middle 20's reed 
both attractive, have sold discs with 
a total retail value of $1.2 million. 
Caedmon's royalty payments have 
forced more than one poet to ac- 
custom himself to the sight of 
money. 

Among the basic discoveries 
Caedmon has made is that poetry 
fans number in the thousands. ‘They 
crop up in every walk of life. When 
the Caedmon firm first put out a 
record by the late Dylan Thomas, a 
cryptic modern poet, the girls re- 
ceived a letter from a semi- illiterate 
old lady, written, with many mis- 
spellings, on a scrap of brown wrap- 
ping paper. She thanked them for 
having given her the pleasure of 
hearing the poet’s rich voice reading 


February, 1956. © 1956 by the Hearst Corp., 
and reprinted with permission. 
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his own difficult measures. A New 
York dentist wrote in, offering to 
pay $100 for a_ second Dylan 
Thomas record. In the same way 
they found new fans for e.e. cum- 
mings ( a modern poet who refuses 
to use capital letters in spelling 
his name); Ogden Nash; and the 
voice of actor Basil Rathbone read- 
ing the poems of Edgar Allen Poe. 

Dylan Thomas died three years 
ago in his late 30's, leaving as the 
only record of his remarkable voice 
the five discs the girls had persuad- 
ed him to make. Four years ago 
they recorded Thomas Mann, the 
Nobel Prize-winning novelist, read- 
ing from his own works in German. 
Mann died two years later, making 
an historic docu- 


this record, too, 
ment. The girls asked Albert Ein- 
stein to record two weeks before his 
death; the state of his health pre- 
vented it, so they missed that one. 

Both girls are fantastic scholars. 


The Greek class at which they met 
was a special summer session, de- 
signed to cram two years of Greek 
into six weeks. They trained for 
business _ by studying not only 
Greek, but Latin, Senskeie Old 
French, and Old German at Hunter 
and Columbia. 

Marianne was born in Berlin. 
Her family left Berlin in 1938 and 
was war-tossed for several years, 
wandering about Europe. Marianne 
had an athletic interlude, which 
expressed itself in tree climbing; 
she considers herself an expert in 
climbing the park trees of Berlin, 
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Paris, London, and New York. She 
took up baseball and won a medal 
for playing it, at 11, in a New York 
public school. 

Then she went musical, studying, 
in order, piano, violin, guitar, and 
accordion. Philosophy caught her 
for a period, and at 13 she wrote an 
essay on the philosopher Spinoza, 
which caused a minor sensation at 
the New York School of Music and 
Art. After high school she went 
to Hunter, where in addition to 
all the standard dead languages and 
most of the half-dead medieval 
tongues, she studied French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Italian. She was 
married last year. 

Barbara is a slim, green-eyed girl, 
who for a time wanted to be an 
actress. She began to write plays at 
the age of ten, and during that 
year, as an experiment, opened an 
atlas with her eyes closed, found 
she had come upon a map of China, 
and wrote a complete novel with a 
Chinese setting and plot. She has 
always liked to draw, and majored 
in art at high school, but became 
bored with “drawing the same old 
pots ev ery day.” 

She shares Marianne’s taste for 
languages; at Hunter, the girls 
took the same subjects and ended 
up with the same marks. They 
think alike on most points, and the 
Caedmon company has carried on 
extensive and coherent business 
correspondence, with Marianne an- 
swering the first letter, Barbara the 
second, Marianne the third, and so 
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on. It’s a rule of the firm that the 
partner who opens a letter has to 
answer it. 

After Hunter, 
to graduate school at 
to earn Doctor of 


the girls went on 
Columbia 
Phil- 


supporte d 


university 
osophy degrees. They 
themselves ‘rather profitably at the 
time: F-arbara as editorial assistant 
to a publisher of psychiatry books, 
Marianne by writing copy for the 
covers of classical- record albums. 
They frequently discussed the idea 
of putting poetry onto records, but 
nothing came of it until one day 
at lunch Barbara remarked, “Dylan 
Thomas is in town. He’s giving a 
reading at the Young Men’s I lebeow 
association.” 

“Let's get him 
Marianne. 

The girls went to the Thomas 
reading, which was crowded; they 
conaidus't get near the poet. They in- 
duced an usher to take a note up, 
in which (using the initials of their 
first names, to conceal their sex) 
they said, “We would like to speak 
to you about a business matter.’ 

The usher crawled back through 
the crowd with instructions to call 
Thomas at his hotel. The girls 
phoned and phoned, for days; 
Thomas led a wild life, in which 
waiting at the phone for business 
calls did not play a large part. 
Finally, a lunch was arranged. The 
girls, in their innocence, let Thomas 
pick up the check; it was probably 
the only occasion in modern times 
on which a poet, taken out to dis- 


to record,” said 


( wrdered 
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cuss business, paid the tab. “But 
we talked him agreeing to 
says Barbara. 


into 
record,” 


The girls had a clear idea of the 
they 
big, 


wanted from 
natural, and 
For this reason, they avoid- 
which they 
the sound, 
Each ses- 


kind of sound 
Dylan Thomas: 
“alive.” 
ed using a_ studio, 
thought would “deaden” 
and hired Steinway hall. 
sion took from three to four hours. 
Thomas read his favorite poems at 
will as he happened to come upon 
them in the published volumes of 
his work. The girls had their pre- 
cious tapes made into masters, and 
few hundred discs from 
each as a starter. 

The records sold well at once. 
“We told the stores we had them, 
and they bought them,” says Bar- 
bara simply. She and her partner 
rented a small office, and were in 
daiauae Their small line of two 
numbers moved so rapidly that they 
had to reorder pressings. Several 
New York stores, unable to wait 
for normal routine shipment, took 
to sending messengers over several 
times a day to pick up records. 

Both girls knew that they had to 
press ahead while their idea was 
hot. They ordered letterheads print- 
ed, and used the first three sheets of 
paper to write to Thomas Mann, 
e.e. cummings, and Archibald Mac- 
Leish, telling each, as was quite 
true, that they were negotiating 
with the other two. All three made 
deals with Caedmon. Mann was 
first. Marianne flew to California 
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to record the distinguished German 
novelist, and found his grandchil- 
dren solemnly drawn up at atten- 
tion; they had been carefully coached 
to be polite to “the important lady 
from New York,” who turned out 
to be a small girl in her 20's. 

Both feel, and don’t mind saying 
in a refreshingly candid way, that 
being girls has been a help in get- 
ting their business started. “It’s as 
simple as this: you have boy friends 
to take you out to dinner when 
you're broke,” says Barbara. 

After their business caught on, 
they moved across the street into 


larger quarters; for months they put 
their dates to work in the evenings, 
building shelves for stock, wrapping 
parcels. Other male friends helped 


with legal and accounting services. 

The owner of a large New York 
store wished to buy some of their 
records to sell at cut prices; the 
girls refused. At one point, more 
than ordinarily in need of cash to 
pay for pressing more records, Mari- 
anne phoned the storekeeper and 
asked if he'd like to lend some 


money to Caedmon. He laughed 
and made the loan, though the 
girls still declined to sell him any 
records. “I guess it would have been 
harder for a man to make that call,” 
says Marianne, thoughtfully. 

‘The girls have a children’ s series 
which includes Boris Karloff read- 
ing Kipling’s Just So Stories and 
Basil Rathbone reading Oscar 
Wilde’s fairy tales. ‘They are plan- 
ning to publish readings from the 
Douay New Testament. 

Caedmon now has about 80 titles 
on its list, including records by 
T. S. Eliot, Frank O’Connor, and 
Osbert and Edith Sitwell. The girls 
have released two recordings. of 
classical English poetry, read by 
acting groups, and have put on two 
of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, re- 
cited, of course, in the original 
Middle English. “The more serious 
a recording is, the better it sells,” 
they say, “regardless of what any- 
body tells you about popular taste. 
It’s the solid jobs that people are 
willing to listen to many times and 
live with.” 


WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WAY 


Uncle Bert had died, and the family had gathered to hear the reading of the 
will. The old gentleman had always been very closemouthed about his affairs, 
but it was generally understood that he had amassed a tidy bit. 

The family lawyer arrived, seated himself at Uncle Bert’s desk, and began 
to rifle importantly through some papers. The various members of the family 
glanced uneasily at each other, wondering which one might be the favorite. 
Then the lawyer began to read. “Being of sound mind,” Uncle Bert had de- 


posed, “I spent all my money.” 


Irish Digest (Nov. ’56). 





By. Marie Corbin 





Song on a Prison Train 


Music charmed water from a Red guard 


T was A dreary cold December 
, day in 1938. I had been in a 
Moscow prison nine months. 
Now with 200 other women prison- 
ers, | was waiting on a railway plat- 
form for the train that would take 
us to Siberia. With a pang, I recog- 
nized the station; it was the same 
one | had used many years ago, be- 
fore the Russian revolution, when 
traveling to our summer estate. 

We were an incongruous lot, old 
and young women, countesses, 
thieves, and an enormous number 
of communists, some high officials, 
victims of the latest purge. 

Standing next to me was a lady 
70 years old, a renowned musician. 
She wore a summer dress, with only 
a soiled soldier's coat to shield her 
from the swirling snow and sleet. 
The police had come for her while 
she was taking a summer walk in a 
Moscow park, and she had not been 
allowed even to fetch clothes from 
home. 

She clutched a small parcel in her 
shivering hands. I offered to carry 
it for her. 

“Have you anything useful in it?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, no. Only an ivory fan.” 

“A fan?” 


“Yes, I was carrying it while I 
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was out walking. Now it is my only 
belonging.” She smiled wanly. “I’m 
happy to have it. It’s a souvenir of 
the old days, a present from Peter 
Ilyitch Tchaikovsky.” 

I was separated from her when 
our train came, and I never saw her 
again. We were shoved into wire 
cages that lined one side of each 
car. Each cage had three wooden 
bunks, one above the other, for the 
12 women who occupied it. There 
was so little space between bunks 
that we could not sit upright, but 
we were glad to lie down. 

Men occupied the last three cages 
of our car. One evening we heard a 
shout from one of them, a com- 
plaint about lack of water. The 
sound of blows followed, and the 
man shrieked, “Don’t beat me! I 
just wanted some water!” But the 
heavy blows continued. Later we 
learned that he was stripped and 
thrown into a tiny cold cell at the 
rear of the car. One of our women 
began to sob hysterically. A guard, 
flattening his nose against the wire 
partition, asked if she wished to be 
put into the cell, too? This quieted 
her immediately. 

Two of the prisoners who shared 
my bunk were singers from the 


Moscow Grand Opera. Their hus- 
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bands had been arrested, so their 
youth, beauty, and talent were to be 
buried for ten years in a concentra- 
tion camp. I felt sorry for them, but 
their chatter nearly drove me mad; 
their topic was alw ays their clothes, 
voices, careers and admirers. 

Our journey lasted 14 days. We 
received black bread and two cups 
of cold water each day. Towards 
the end, my thirst became torture. 
One evening I nearly lost conscious- 
ness, and began to moan for water. 
This was stvicsly forbidden, and 
could have landed me in the cold 
cell. 

Suddenly my two 
crept to the wire partition, 
called for the chief guard. 

“What is it?” rang the gruff voice. 

“Comrade,” the soprano said with 
her most alluring smile, “would you 
care for a little music? We are well- 
known singers, and have enjoyed 
from 


ce ym panic ns 


and 


applause in Moscow, even 
Comrade Stalin himself.” 
The guard looked pleased. 
—just one song or two.” 
All the guards assembled in front 
of our cage. Their faces relaxed, be- 


“Well 
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came human and kind. All Rus- 
sians, communist or not, love music 
and admire artists. 

Then I heard the most amazing 
concert of my life: the rumbling 
train, the prostrate prisoners, the 
ecstatic guards, and in the stifling 
air of the prison train, an enticing 
voice rising in the Habarera from 
Carmen. Then the two singers did 
a duet by Rubinstein, and then my 
favorite song, Schubert’s W ‘anderer. 

Applause heoke loose from all the 
cells. As if awakening from a trance, 
the chief guard whirled around and 
shouted, “None of that! Shut up! 
Comrades, to your places!” 

The soldiers dispersed, the lights 
were lowered. But in a few minutes, 
a hand pushed a large bowl of water 
through the food opening. The 
familiar gruff voice whispered, 
“Here, you singers, take your re- 
ward. Now be quiet and sleep.” 

As I lay there quivering with 
thirst, the cool bowl was pushed 
into my hand. 

A soft voice whispered, “Have a 
good drink, dearie; we sang to get 
you this.” 


HEART OF THE MATTER 


A certain reporter had such a sharp nose for news that he had never been able 
to go on vacation. At last, exhausted, he had taken a whole summer off and 


headed for a balmy 
struck. 


Pacific island. He had no sooner arrived than a hurricane 


His editor, knowing where he was, sat back and waited for him to send in 
the scoop of the century. At last, a cablegram arrived. Breathlessly, the editor 


tore it open. 


“No cause for alarm,” it read. “I am safe.” 


American Weekly (10 Feb. ’57). 








By Wilfrid Sheed 


Condensed from the 


“Catholic World”* 


Ronald Kn OX. 
Reluctant Legend 


He hopes that his translation 


of the Bible will be read, but 


that he will be forgotten 


HEN A PAIR of English Cath- 
olics decide to get married, 
one of the first questions to be con- 
sidered “Can we get Monsignor 
Knox to preach a sermon?” Only 
after that has been settled is it 
possible to discuss bridesmaids, 
flowers, and how to keep Uncle 


George from boring the guests with 
his hunting stories. 


It is curious that one of the 
world’s most profound _ scholars 
should double as a last-minute mar- 
riage counselor for so many Cath- 
dics. Msgr. Ronald Knox is best 
known for his colossal achievement 
of translating the whole Bible by 
himself. Yet he still 
being the most light-hearted guest 
at many a wedding feast, as well as 


succeeds in 


the wisest. 

Monsignor Knox probably holds 
the record for balance among schol- 
ars. Just as he was the right man 
to translate the Bible (with his un- 
canny combination of erudition, 
concentration, and style), so is he 


*411 W. S9th St., New York City 19. 


St. Paul the 


February, 1957. 
Apostle in the State of New York, and reprinted with permission. 


the right man at any great human 
occasion. He has the pastoré al gifts 
of compassion, sincerity, and gen- 
uine spirituality. He also has “the 
social gifts of wit, good nature, and 
taste. 

In spite of his pre-eminence in 
both fields (a collection of his wed- 
ding sermons to be published this 
spring will illustrate his excellence 
in that form), his admirers do not 
call Monsignor Knox either a Bible 
specialist or a wedding specialist. 
He is so completely equipped as a 
scholar and a thinker that his 
choice of activity can be dictated 
simply by the needs of the Church. 

He is probably England’s most 
popular Catholic preacher. He has 
assumed this position unobtrusively, 
without the usual devices of the 
spellbinder. He doesn’t wave his 
personality about, or try to ingra- 


© 1957 by the Missionary Society of 
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tiate himself with his hearers. He 
would never risk whipping up ex- 
treme emotions in a crowd in the 
name of truth. And he would never 
have any objection to being silenc 
ed. For there are many things he 
would rather do than preach, and 
it is almost his misfortune that he 
does it so well that he has to go on 
doing it. 

Although his preaching method 
is restrained, his voice is strong and 
vibrant. Every sermon is caretully 
constructed, so that it can be read 
afterwards as a genuine work of 
art. More important, each sermon 

packed with challenging ideas; 
one becomes suddenly aware of the 
really 
creative mind. It would be hard to 
find a stale idea in Knox’s sermons, 
or even a repetition. 

At least three times a year, Mon- 
.-signor Knox descends upon Oxford 
‘university for a sermon, and there 
he really seems to roll up his sleeves es 
and enjoy himself. The university's 
Catholic church is invariably pack- 
ed for him, and many people squash 
into the auditorium upstairs to hear 
him over the loud-speaker. Some of 
the best seats are taken by non- 
Catholic dons in search of intellec- 
tual entertainment. They are never 
disappointed. His university ser- 
mons, some of which have been 
collected in a book called In Soft 
Garments, are models of urbanity 
and lightness of touch. 

Oxford serves as a kind of holi- 
day for Monsignor Knox. It was 


presence and pressure of 
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his spiritual home before Rome 
took its place, and he is still more 
at ease there than anywhere else. 
If he had remained an Anglican, 
he could have had a blissful life at 
Oxford. Before he became a Cath- 
olic, he was already a legend there, 
and he was well on his way to be- 
coming a monument as well. But 
he had a special quality differen- 
tiating him from the other great 
wits and scholars which caused aioe 
to swerve from the track; and it is 
this quality, rather than his cata- 
logue of attainments, that makes 
his story unique. 

Ronald Arbuthnott Knox was 
born in 1888, son of the Anglican 
Bishop of Manchester. His family 
was large (he was the 6th child) 
and, says Knox, remarkably happy 
and placid, not a good breeding 
ground for rebels or for Catholics. 
In an interesting essay on Bertrand 
Russell, Monsignor Knox defends 
the Victorian home against charges 
of repression and cruelty, and cites 
his own family as a fairly typical 
and kindly example. 

At an early age, he began to 
exhibit uncommon brilliance. At 12 
he was writing flawless verse in 
Latin and Greek; at 18 he had a 
book of verse published (nothing 
unusual perhaps, ors that the 
poems were in three languages). 
He was a contented schoolboy at 
Eton, and with good reason: he 
managed to win all the prizes and 
remain highly popular at the same 
time. Once again there was no sign 
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of the rebel, though his special 
quality must have flashed for a 
minute when at the age of 17 he 
knelt on the school stairs and made 
a vow of celibacy. He did it be- 
cause he already sensed that what- 
ever his vocation might be, he 
would have to pursue it alone. 

At Oxford he seemed to blend 
even more perfectly with his sur- 
roundings. Again he won every 
prize in sight, no mean feat at Ox- 
ford, and in addition he became a 
star speaker at the Oxford Union 
debating society. He became a uni- 
versity “character.” He cut a_bril- 
liant figure; already people were 
attributing to him clever remarks 
which he hadn’t made. He was the 
ideal Oxonian. If Oxford had had 
a yearbook, it probably would have 
predicted a brilliant future for him 
as a don or as a politician. 

After graduation, he went into 
the Anglican ministry and became 
chaplain at Trinity, one of the Ox- 
ford colleges. In doing so, he entered 
his most scintillating phase. Jests, 
limericks, parodies poured out of 
him, and for a while he was prob- 
ably the most famous wit in Eng- 
land: a comical parson in the Lest 
English tradition. He was beginning 
to make his Anglican superiors ner- 
vous, because some of his fire was 
directed at them, like his devastating 
parody Reunion All Round. But 
the rest of the nation saw only the 
jester, and Knox began to be cred- 
ited with every joke that was crack- 
ed by anyone in the British Isles. 
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This was to be a lifelong affliction. 

In his account of his early life, 
A Spiritual Aeneid, we see that his 
serious spiritual adventures had be- 
gun long before his public realized 
it. He was particularly distressed by 
the absence of unity and authority 
among Protestants. But his conver- 
sion in 1917 came as a genuine 
shock to his admirers. His Oxford 
associates thought of him as “one of 
us,” a man they could really under- 
stand and trust. Only recently, I 
met a venerable scholar who was 
still lamenting the calamity of that 
poor fellow Knox, “such a brilliant 
chap before he got cracked on re- 
ligion.” 

It is hard to estimate the impact 
of his conversion. Knox brought 
with him unquestioned intellectual 
stature; it was impossible to dis- 
miss him as a brilliant crackpot 
with a grievance. If Knox wasn't 
sane, nobody was. He was directly 
responsible ‘for numerous conver- 
sions, including Sir Arnold Lunn’s, 
and to some extent G. K. Chester- 
ton’s. 

Less directly, he made countless 
young intellectuals realize that there 
was nothing shameful about being 
a Catholic. Since Knox joined the 
Church, the number of Catholics at 
Oxford has been multiplied by five, 
and there have even been com- 
plaints that Catholicism has become 
an intellectual fad at the university. 
If this is true, it is undoubtedly 
Knox’s doing. In addition, he was 
probably the most “typical English- 
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man” ever to go over to Rome; and 
he cleared the way for many other 
typical Englishmen to do likewise. 

In 1926, Father Knox was ap- 
pointed chaplain to the Catholics 
at Oxford. For 13 years he served 
there, at once the glory and the 
support of the Catholic students. 
He supported the chap: iincy large- 
ly by the sale of ingenious detective 
stories (later he hugely enjoyed a 
suggestion that his B ‘ible translation 
be advertised as being by “the 
author of The Viaduct Murder’) 
He also waged a running battle in 
print and over the radio against 
celebrated agnostics of the day. In 
fact, believers began to lean almost 
too heavily on him. Whenever the 
voice of a new heretic was heard 
they comforted themselves with the 
formula, “Ronnie can take care of 
him.” During the 20’s and 30's, it 
was a great comfort to have Knox 
on your side. 

In 1939 he retired to the country 
to start his solitary work on the 
Bible. Since then he has withdrawn 
more and more from public contro- 
versy, and concentrated his gifts on 
the simple exposition of doctrine 
and of the spiritual life. Possibly 
this change has been as a result of 
getting away from argumentative 
Oxford; or perhaps it comes from a 
feeling that the public is tired of 
controversy, and is more in need of 
spiritual nourishment. 

His powers of .exposition were 
tested to their fullest during the 
war years, when a girls’ school was 
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evacuated into his area and he was 
assigned to preach to it. At that 


time, he was working a_ six-day 
week among dictionaries and Scrip- 
tural commentaries. But just as he 
is the right man for weddings, so 
was he the right man for the girls’ 
school. His sermons were such mod 
els of simplicity-in-depth that they 
have since been put out as three 
highly successful books: The Mass 
in Slow Motion, The Creed in 
Slow Motion, The Gospel in Slou 
Motion. 

Knox’s scholarship has constantly 
tended to make him all the more 
He has a remarkable mastery 


and he is 


lucid. 
of colloquial English, 
not above using slang if it helps 
his meaning. He is alarmingly alert 
and _his 
exclusively 


in conversation, interests 
are far from _ being \ 
antiquarian or specialized. For in 
stance, his book God and the Atom 
came out while most people were 
still too dazed to think clearly 
about the subject. Indeed, he gives 
such an impression of being in 
touch with everything that it comes 
as a mild surprise to hear that he 
saw his first “talking” movie only 
two years ago: The Song of Berna- 
dette. He liked it very much, but 
hasn’t seen another one. 
Monsignor Knox talks softly, and 
laughs a good deal, inwardly, so 
that you can only tell that he is 
laughing by looking at him closely. 
He is of medium height and is 
graceful in movement. His chief 
distinguishing feature, apart from 
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his very interesting face, is his Ro- 
man collar, which always seems to 
be a size too large. 

He has that reticence with stran- 
gers which is fairly common among 
educated Englishmen. But, unlike 
many shy people, he never gives 
the slightest suggestion of arro- 
gance. You can feel at ease with 
him, even if at first you can’t talk 
easily with him. Once the ice is 
cracked, he is a superb conversa- 
tionalist. 

No one has ever achieved fame 
more reluctantly. Now that his 
Bible has finally appeared in one 
volume, his picture is on display 
in bookshops all over the country, 
and his name is already a house- 
hold word in the U.S. as well as 


in England. He views this develop- 


ment with distaste. At a dinner 
given for him by his friends last 
year, he pointed out hopefully that 
as nobody ever thought of Mor- 
timer Pullman or the Earl of Sand- 
wich in connection with their 
inventions, so too might Knox, of 
the Knox Bible, be forgotten very 
quickly. 

There is little chance of this 
wish being granted. One-man trans- 
lations of the Bible are extremely 
rare. No Catholic has attempted 
the task since St. Jerome; nearly 
all the Protestant versions have been 
the work of several men. By itself, 


it would be no mean lifework for 
a man to look back on. If you add 
to it all Monsignor Knox’s other 
achievements, his incredible success 
in so many literary veins, his vital 
work for the Church, you have a 
greater load than anonymity will 
bear. In short, Monsignor Knox has 
become a reluctant legend, and thus 
he must remain. 

But, as pointed out earlier, the 
catalogue of his achievements is 
not the main story. Knox’s Catholic 
admirers have noticed a steady in- 
crease in spiritual profundity w hich 
has never been checked nor divert- 
ed. He has never allowed his clev- 
erness to handicap him or stunt his 
growth, though the temptations 
must have been many. His vocation 
has been a lonely one, and many of 
his cleverest contemporaries have 
no real idea of what Knox has been 
up to these last 40 years. 

One reason for this growth is 
his natural humility. Some years 
ago he wrote a letter to the late 
Caryll Houselander. He told her 
that her writings had convinced 
him more than ever of his own 
abysmal mediocrity and lack of 
spirituality. I don’t know about 
your reaction to this confession, but 
it seems to me that if Monsignor 
Knox is mediocre, somebody will 
have to think up a new word to 
describe the rest of us. 


If all the automobiles in America were placed end to end, the 


drivers would hardly notice the difference. 


Hal Chadwick. 














Some 50,000 destitute people, many of them refugees from Red China, 
live on these junks in Hong Kong bay, the most crowded spot on earth. 
A new junk is about to be. added to the thousands in the bay. It will 
be a convent for the Little Sisters of Jesus, a Religious Order founded by 
Charles de Foucauld. 


The convent is under construction in an ancient Chinese shipyard. It will 
be only 35 feet long, and one third of its length will be a chapel. The 
Sisters wanted to live in a junk so they could be near the people of the 
bay. De Foucauld wished his followers to live among forgotten people. 


Hong Kong Sunday Examiner photos. 





Two of the Chinese the Sisters have 
come to help. The Sisters will un- 
dertake no regular duties, but mere- 
ly try to do the work that comes 
to hand. Their duty is simply to be 
there, to remain as poor as the peo- 
ple they live among, and to preach 
doctrine by example. They will earn 
their living by factory work. 




















The junk is now complete. Thirty Chinese pitch in to help the Sisters 
launch it. The Sisters can be identified above by the head scarves they 
are wearing. They dress like the people they live among. 





Maryknoll Father Paul Duchesne 
distributes Communion at the 
first Mass aboard the new con- 
vent. Father Duchesne is Hong 
Kong director of the Ncwc’s 
Catholic Relief Services, which 
paid for the convent-junk. Part 
of the money you give to NCWC 
Relief at Mass on Laetare Sun- 
day, March 31, is earmarked for 
the destitute of Hong Kong bay. 


Just at press time, THe Catuoric Dicest received a letter from Father 
Duchesne. “We are sending you this photo showing the junk which we 

\ g you this photo showing the junk which we 
purchased with the $200 received for the picture story on the Sisters of 


Charles de Foucauld. Aboard this junk you see a grandfather, grandmother, 

the husband and wife, and three children. Seated with them is Sister 
Josephine, a Canossian nun. The boat is new from stem to stern, for this 
family had nothing but a miserable old tin-and-cardboard hut on the beach. 
The family was starving, as the only take-home pay was what the father 

could earn in fishing for others on a larger junk. They are a very happy 
family now beichaese. they are back on the waves where they were born. 
This is the only way of life they know.” 








By Gertrude Samuels 
Condensed from the 
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Ferenc Ekker Finds Freedom 


Milwaukee’s homes are a haven 
for Hungarian refugees 


HE 73 REFUGEES from Hun- 
T gary who climbed down 

from a silver-and-blue plane 
at General Mitchell field in Mil- 
waukee had been flying for 25 air 
hours from Vienna. Some women 
wore babushkas and carried small 
bundles. Some wept. The, men 
looked shabby, nervous, eager. Some 
tried a hello. They sang their na- 
tional anthem, “God bless the Hun- 
bring them 


garian people 
better years.... 
A priest, a minister, a rabbi, and 
civic leaders helped speed them 
through the customs and health ex- 
aminations. When it was discovered 
that some did not have smallpox 


”» 


inoculations, a health officer ad- 
ministered them on the spot. 
Chartered city buses took the 
newcomers, with a motorcycle police 
escort, to St. Emeric’s Hungarian 
church for a thanksgiving service, 
then on to one of Milwaukee’s best 
hotels, the Pfister, for a fine lunch. 
Accommodations were waiting at 
the Pfister for as long as the refu- 
gees might have need of them. 


*229 W. 43rd St., New York City. Dec. 9, 1956. @ 


What follows is the story of how 
one of these families adjusted in its 
first week in America. It is also the 
story of how the citizens of one 
American city, greatly moved by 
the plight and courage of the Hun- 
garians, found a humane way to 
show they cared. 

The Ekker family moved into the 
Lewis Aukerman home on Nov. 
24, the day after their arrival in 
America. Aukerman had _ simply 
gone to the Pfister, where a recep- 
tion and resettlement headquarters 
had been set up, and said that he 


© 1956 by the New York Times Co., and 


reprinted with permission. 
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some refugees into his 


could take 
house, say He had 

ten-room house with four bedrooms 
upstairs, he explained. He owned 
some real estate and managed some 
apartment buildings. He'd like to 
help some of the refugees get start- 
ed. He didn’t care who they were. 

He was asked to take a family of 
eight: Ferenc Ekker, a tall, lean, 
gray-haired man of 51; his wife, 

Gisella, 46, dark and ruddy-faced; 
their son, Ferenc, 23, tall and lean 
like his father; their two nephews, 
Joseph, 20, and Laszlo, 25; their 
married daughter, 28, whose 
husband is “somewhere in Hun- 
gary,” and her two children, six- 
wear-old Bela, a brown-haired boy 
with solemn eyes, and four- vear-old 
Gisella, a blond beauty. They sat 
together in the waiting room, a clan. 

With the help of the Wisconsin 
State Employment service and the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul, the 
resettlement arm of the Catholic 
Relief services, jobs had been found 
for the members of the 
new family. 

Young Ferenc, an experienced 
factory worker, was to run a turret 
lathe for the Artos Engineering Co., 
starting on the second shift at the 
regular wage of $2.02 an _ hour. 
Aaken Olsen, who owns Artos, had 
also taken on another Hungarian, 
an assembly-line worker. Among 
the 180 employees of his factory, 
which makes cutting and stripping 
machinery for electrical wiring, 
were many refugees and DP’s of 


S$1X OF eight. 


Gisella, 


working 
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REVOLUTION 
BRINGS REUNION 


It took the revolution in Hun- 
gary to reunite Mrs. Katie 
Hernikl of Milwaukee with a 
son whom she had not seen in 
44 years. The son, Janos Hamori 
CI Tungarian for German Herni- 
kl) arrived in Milwaukee by 
train on Jan. 5 as a refugee, to- 
gether with his wife and a son. 
When Mrs. Hernikl came to the 
U. S. in 1912 to join her hus- 
band she had to leave Hungary 
illegally, and thus had to le: ave 
Janos, then 2, behind with her 
parents. Later attempts to get 
him to this country all failed; 
he finally fled, fearing arrest 
for helping restore a Budapest 
church. In their flight, the 
Hamoris had to wade a river, 
and entered Austria in frozen 
clothing. 

Milwaukee Journal (6 Jan. ’57). 


earlier migrations. “We use sign 
language for those who don’t under- 
stand English,” an Artos company 
foreman said. 

There had been a momentary dis- 
appointment for the older Ferenc, 
a meat cutter and packer in Hun- 
gary, when a promised job didn’t 
materialize; another Milwaukee fam- 
ily had already placed their refugee 
in it. But the placement committee 
had found similar work, not only 
for the father but also for his 
nephew, Joseph, with the Strauss 
Brothers Meat Packing Co. Both 








FERENC EKKER 
were beside themselves with relief 
and gratitude. 

“There is so much good here,” 
the older Ferenc said. 

And Gisella, the young mother, 
also had a job to start on. Shep- 
herded by an Aukerman, the family 
went off to St. Mary’s hospital, 
where Sister Hermine, the adminis- 
trator, instructed Gisella in kitchen 
duties through an interpreter. She 
explained that the work was tempo- 
until Gisella learned English; 
transferred to 

she had 
The great 


rary 
then she would be 
clerical work, for which 


been trained in Hungary. 
modern hospital stunned and de- 


lighted the refugees. 

Later, the Aukermans drove the 
Ekker family to the St. Vincent de 
Paul salvage store, where they 
looked over ‘secondhi and furnishings 
for their own home. For Mr. Aukes- 
man planned to make available to 
them a four-room apartment in one 
of his buildings. It would be theirs, 
rent free, he said, until they got on 
their feet. The furnishings would 
cost them nothing. 

Contributions from the people of 
Milwaukee, clothing, furni- 
ture, bedding, ‘filled the two- story 
building. There was nothing lav ish, 
but enough to choose from, ‘and the 
older Ekkers told the manager what 
they expected their minimum needs 
to be. 

As they drove back to the Auker- 
man house, Aukerman casually let 
drop the information that his moth- 
er also had taken in a Hungarian 


toys, 
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family; the husband had started 
work as a machine operator. “We'll 
try to get them an apartment, too,” 
he promised. 

A hearty, simple dinner was ready 
to warm the Hungarians: beef gou- 
lash, boiled potatoes, green peas, 
bread and butter, coffee. Afterward, 
like any American family, they 
gathered in the living room to 
watch television. 

Thus in just a few days had 
come the first adjustments to their 
temporary home, to new jobs, toa 
future in freedom. 

Yet it was only a few weeks since 
the Ekkers, like the other refugees 
on the plane, were facing a most 
desperate future. On Oct. 26, 1956, 
76 of their townspeople were mur- 
dered in cold blood as they gathered 
in a demonstration before ‘the secret- 
police headquarters. 

Their town (they asked that its 
name not be printed since they had 
left relatives and friends behind) is 
near the Austrian border, a small 
town, part farming, part industrial. 
The Ekkers had lived there for a 
generation. The older Ferenc, an 
ambulance driver during the 2nd 

Vorld War, had been an independ- 

ent meat packer until 1951, when 
his property came under govern- 
ment control. Daughter Gisella’s 
husband was a. sstatistician; the 
nephews, who lived with them, did 
factory work and drove tractors. 

In recent months, after the down- 
grading of Stalin, the people in 
their town had felt a little lighter 
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in spirit, freer to meet, to discuss, 
to have, as Ekker puts it, “ideas.” 
Some of the young men started to 
criticize the government openly as 
they met on “discussion evenings.” 

Their spirit spread through the 
town. Popular demonstrations soon 
began, demanding that the red stars 
be taken down from factory build- 
ings. On the morning of Oct. 26, 
a group of demonstrators went with 
such demands to the headquarters 
of the hated communist Hungarian 
secret-police organization, at the 
edge of town. The police let them 
advance, then opened fire and 


killed them all. 

Even after the townspeople buried 
their dead, Ekker’s closest friend 
among them, they hoped for a bet- 


ter future. Premier Imre Nagy had 
come back, and it looked as though 
they might yet have a decent life. 
Then on Tuesday, Oct. 30, Rus- 
sian troops moved into their town 
with 80 tanks. A 5-o’clock curfew 
was imposed. The Russians shot all 
who disobeyed it. 

Stories of youth deportations be- 
gan filtering in, and the older Ekker 
made up his mind: the three young 
men had to get away. He went with 
them by bicycle to a village at the 
Austrian border; there the young 
men left their bikes and went on 
foot into Austria to an agreed meet- 
ing place. Ekker bicycled home. 

The next day, the rest of the 
Ekkers, carrying one suitcase and a 
bundle of clothes for the children, 
followed them by horse cart and on 
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foot, all except Gisella’s husband, 
who felt that he must find his 
mother in another town. He has 
not been heard from since. 

Over the border, the Ekkers were 
given some schillings by a kindly 
Austrian to help them buy bus 
tickets to Vienna. They found thou- 
sands of their compatriots there, 
many of them with but one thought: 
“the American consulate.” 

Some 5,000 miles away in Mil- 
waukee, Charles O’Neill sat in deep 
thought. Charles is 52, the father 
of four children, a direct-talking 
man with bland, blue eyes and a 
habit of taking some things literally. 
Like President Eisenhower’s state- 
ment that he wanted America to 
accept the Hungarian refugees fast. 

For 26 years Charlie had been a 
legend in Milwaukee for his work 
with the St. Vincent de Paul 
society. Now, offers of sponsors, 
jobs and homes for Hungarian 
refugees had been pouring in, jam- 
ming the St. Vincent telephone 
lines. 

Charlie had already put “a firm 
order” in to the New York officials 
of his society on the basis of Mil- 
waukee assurances, and he realized 
that the number “seemed just right 
for about a planeload of them.” He 
suddenly decided, as he sat alone, 
“I believe I'll go to Vienna and 
get these people myself.” To Charlie, 
it seemed routine enough. His 
superiors promptly said, “By all 
means go. Get all the information 
you can, and bring it back for use 

















of all the dioceses in the country.” 


A few hours before his plane 
took off the next day, Charlie called 
his old friend, Ray Smith, who 
owns the Pfister hotel. They talked 
about his project. Ray Smith offered 
to do what he could to help. 

And Charlie said, almost rou- 
tinely, that he'd take him up on 
that. He’d be bringing back a plane- 
load. He’d need housing for about 
70 persons, he reckoned, till they 
could be resettled. Smith answered, 
“Bring them in, Charlie.” 

In Vienna, Charlie O'Neill had 
difficulty getting into the American 
consulate, his way blocked by the 
mobs of milling, pleading refugees 
outside. 

“We've promised our people 
Milwaukee,” he told the American 
officials, “that we’d have a plane- 
load by Wednesday.” Asked what 
kind of people he wanted, he an- 
swered explosively, “Just people! 
You do the choosing.” He hoped 
“for a good mixture, not just Catho- 
lics.” 

Charlie got his planeload of 73, 
partly in Vienna, partly in Munich. 
He flew back with them in a Flying 
Tiger plane, chartered and paid for 
by the 1cem (Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migra- 
tion), supported by 27 nations. It 
flew directly to Milwaukee “to avoid 
having to process them through 
New York.” The Ekker family was 
among them, disheveled and weary, 
to be sure, but joyous to be “enter- 
ing America.” 
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Ray Smith was as good as his 
word. Three floors of the Pfister had 
been prepared for the refugees: the 
6th and 8th for living purposes, 
with all the normal hotel services; 
the 7th (the banquet floor) for their 
dining room, commissary, and cloth- 
ing depot. The hotel fed and 
housed them free. The _ barbers 
stayed overtime to give them hair- 
cuts and spruce them up. Depart- 
ment stores and individuals rushed 
in new clothes and new shoes. Peo- 
ple came in off the street to offer 
the coats on their backs. Volunteers 
came in to interpret, and to help in 
any other way. 

Representatives of the Wisconsin 
State Employment service, the U.S. 
Employment service, the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, and private and 
religious agencies set up shop on 
the 7th floor of the hotel. They 
worked around the clock, card-in- 
dexing the refugees, interviewing 
them, finding homes, contacts, and 
jobs for them. DP’s not long in the 
country themselves came in to offer 
their homes and help. 

By next morning, the refugees, 
rested, well-fed and: newly outfitted, 
had thrown away their feelings of 
terror and apprehension with their 
old clothes. Charlie O'Neill had 
been on the phone since 4 A.M. 

“l’m able to make a lot of con- 
tacts at 4 in the morning,” he ex- 
plained. “That's the best time to 
find people at home.” 

At the end of just one week, this 
was the picture. 
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Fifty-seven of the 73 refugees had 
found homes with 32 Milwaukee 
families; 11 had left Milwaukee for 
homes and five 
youths were living in a young men’s 
club. Thirty-two refugees had been 


jobs elsewhere; 


hired for jobs ranging toon machine 
operators, molders, and general fac- 
tory workers to restaurant and hotel 


workers and maids. 

It was in remarkable 
with the refugee operation in the 
New York area. There, the first 
taste of American life for the refu- 
was a primitive barracks set 


contrast 


gees 
in the desolate acres of Camp Kil- 
mer, N.J., under army control and 
subject to physical hardships. New 
Yorkers, whatever their good inten- 
tions, had practically no contact 
with that relatively small group of 
heroes of Hungarian resistance. 
What mystified Milw aukeeans was 
why New York needed the army. 
W hy shouldn’t the planeloads be 
flown straight to their destinations, 
to the cities and communities and 
industrial centers that wish for and 
need them, and thus avoid the 
needless delays or hardships in bar- 
racks living? 


CRIME 
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As the first phase of the refugee 
saga ended and integration went for- 
ward, Milwaukeeans seemed slightly 
perplexed that outsiders were im- 
presse -d with the speed and compas- 
sion of their joint civic-philanthropic 
effort. As Charlie O'Neill put it, 
“To us, it didn’t seem that we were 
doing anything unusual at all.” 

The Ekkers “had a hard time put- 
ting their feelings into words. The 
head of the clan nodded his hand- 
some gray head in gentle disbelief. 
“Tt has all been so quick,” he said. 
“The Aukermans have done so 
much, so willingly. We did not 
even know them.” 

Even before’ the Ekkers 
ready to depart for their own apart- 
ment, the Aukermans were busy 
with new arrangements. They had 
long been waiting for their own 
relatives, DP’s in Germany, to be 
allowed to come to America. Mean- 
time, they arranged that, after the 
Ekkers were settled, they would 
take three more young freedom 
fighters into their home. 

“They are young boys,” Lewis 
Aukerman said. “They need one 
another. They should be together.” 


were 


HMENT 


Everybody except the bearded proprietor laughed uproariously over a joke 
Ed Smith told at the general store. Then one of the cracker-barrel group edged 
over to where the old’ man stood grimly silent. “Henry, why don’t you laugh? 
Can’t you see you’re hurtin’ Ed’s feelin’ s?” 


“I’m nigh about to bust,” 


confided the storekeeper. “But Ed’s behind in his 


account, and I ain’t aimin’ to laugh until he leaves.” 


Wall Street Journal (21 Jan. ’57). 
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Bright Employees, 


Bright Ideas 


Share-the-brains movement 
is gaining impetus in 
industry and government 


FEDERAL INSPECTOR wanted to 
check the government's sur- 
plus grain stored in Liberty ships 
on the Hudson river. He had to 
hire a crew of four. It took that 
many men to open and close the 38- 
foot hatches over the storage holds. 
It did, that is, until last spring. 
Then Daniel Martello and Leon- 
ard Babcock, a couple of U.S. Mar- 
itime commission employees, had a 
bright idea. Why not cut small 
hatches in the big hatches? Then 
inspectors could get in and out un- 
der their own power. Why not, in- 
deed, agreed the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce, and 
promptly awarded Martello and 
Babcock $1,000 for their brain wave 
(which is currently saving U.S. 
taxpayers some $150,000 a year). 
Last year, Cleveland’s Thompson 
Products, Inc., manufacturer of air- 
craft parts, was losing $43,000 
year from the fraying of the belts on 
its high-speed polishing machines. 
While company engineers wrestled 


*Newsweek Building, Broadway and 42d St., 


New York City 


with the problem, machine operator 
Emmie Gabor announced a solu- 
tion via the company’s suggestion 
box. A little nail lacquer on the 
edge of the belt, she said, made it 
work fine. Management found that 


an industrial lacquer worked even 
better—and gave Mrs. Gabor a re- 
ward of $6,592. 

For master strokes like these, and 
a vast range of other ideas poured 
into suggestion boxes, employees of 
some 6,000 companies and govern- 
ment agencies collected at least $50 
million in 1956. What’s more, the 
bulk of the payments were made by 
blue-chip firms which can afford 
full-time efficiency experts. For in- 
stance, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
paid $400 to machinist Lewis Smith 
(for a method of rebuilding worn- 
out winding machines ) that brought 
total awards in Firestone’s 38-year 
program to an even $1 million. 

General Electric Co., which has 
36. Nov. 26, 1956. © 1956 by 


Weekly Publications, Inc., and reprinted with permission. 
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paid out more than $7 million in 
awards, celebrated the golden anni- 
versary of its program in Schenec- 
tady by replacing plant suggestion 
boxes with employ- 
ees step on a treadle that activates 
tape recorders behind each gold- 
colored “ear,” and speak up. Gen- 
eral Motors has paid $19.7 million 
in awards, a figure topped only by 
the U.S. government. In one year, 
Defense departme nt employees s alone 
made 227,831 suggestions and col- 
lected more than $2 million for the 
64,052 ideas which were approved. 

The National Association of Sug- 
gestion Systems, a Chicago organi- 
zation which keeps more than 1,000 
member firms informed of new 
twists in running suggestion pro- 


“oolden ears”: 
4 


grams, figures that about 26% of all 


employee suggestions make the 
orade. Furthermore, NASs estimates 
that the suggestions recover at least 
ten times the amount of award pay- 
ments by improving production 
methods to save costs and man- 
hours. Quentin Groth, chief indus- 
trial engineer for the axle division 
of Cleveland's Eaton Manufactur- 
ing Co. (automotive and _aircraft- 
engine parts), explains it this way: 
“No one is closer to production 
problems than the workers; and we 
could never have enough methods 
engineers to study every machine 
oad process in the plant.” 

For suggestions producing tangi- 
ble improvements, most companies 
award a percentage of the annual 


savings, usually 10%. Jones & 
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Laughlin paid $15,000 to Ray A. 
Hammerstrom, a mill worker who 
designed a switching mechanism 
that saved a $19 million investment 
in a new bar mill. The record 
award for a single idea was $28,006 
paid in 1948 by the Cleveland 
Graphite Bronze Co. to a furnace 
operator who suggested improve- 
ments in handling carbon cores. 
One of the most consistent sug- 
gesters: a retired Westinghouse 
Electric worker named John F. Carl- 
sen of Irwin, Pa., who collected $4,- 
000 for 312 ideas accepted during 
his 43-year career. 

Not all ideas have a calculable 
value. For example, such would be 
suggestions for improving safety in 
a plant or smoothing customer re- 
lations in a department store. And 
no one can put a price tag on the 
indirect benefits of suggestion pro- 
grams, which may encourage incen- 
tive, uncover able men in the ranks, 
and provide an outlet for gripes. 
Such benefits can be indispensable 
in an era when management-labor 
“communications” are often con- 
fined to a one-way barrage of bro- 
chures or to negotiations across a 
bargaining table. “Our program 
makes a manager out of a janitor,” 
says Allen Reiffman, who runs the 
suggestion program of Chicago's W. 
F. Hall Printing Co. “There is a 
direct line of communication from 
the man at the machine to the man 
at the top.” 

National Cash Register Co., one 


of the first firms to install sugges- 
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tion boxes Cin 1894), borrowed the 
idea from the medieval Venetians, 
who aired their gripes and bright 
ideas by dropping notes through a 
slot in the wall of the doge’s palace. 
The idea really took hold in the U. 
S. during the 2nd World War, 
when scarce material and manpow- 
er put a premium on production 
improvements. Employee sugges- 
tions saved the U.S. some 200 mil- 
lion man-hours a year during the 
war, in effect adding 80,000 work- 
ers. 

Before the International Harvest- 
er Co. launched a company-wide 
program in its 26 plants last year, it 
spent four years studying such de- 
tails as the make-up of plant awards 
committees, award formulas, and in- 
dex files of suggesters. It will be 
four more years, IH figures, before 
the program hits its full stride. 

Without careful management 
Cusually by a full-time administra- 
tor), the suggestion box can become 
a Pandora’s box of troubles. Indis- 
criminate awards can fan jealousy 
among employees, and cold, imper- 
sonal rejections can stifle enthusi- 
asm. Symptoms of trouble are: a 
rash of suggestion-box chestnuts Ce. 
g., “Have the last man in blow the 
whistle, so nobody will be late to 
work”); ideas aimed more at boost- 
ing employee comfort than employee 
efficiency; sheer flights of fancy. 
One airline employee suggested that 
all company planes carry detergents 
to dump into the clouds along its 
route for stratospheric scrubdowns. 


Many companies still doubt that 
the trouble involved is worth while. 
A St. Louis firm, planning to aban- 
don a suggestion program it started 
with great fanfare eight years ago, 
reports that “we are now down to 
such genius-inspired ideas as where 
to put the towel rack in the men’s 
washroom.” 

Small companies usually find that 
they have no need for formalities. 
Says President Oby Brewer of 
Muse’s, an Atlantic specialty store, 
“The door to my office is always 
open except when I’m taking a 
nap.” Suggestion programs are like- 
ly to be equally extraneous in re- 
search firms, advertising agencies, or 
other companies where the bulk of 
employees earn their salaries by get- 
ting bright ideas. 

But growing numbers of business- 
men are finding that suggestion pro- 
grams not only pay their way but 
often have unsuspected potentials. 
A St. Louis sheet-metal firm looked 
into its suggestion box one day, and 
found that a worker had submitted 
a master plan for bringing out a 
new product that would eliminate 
seasonal layoffs; the plan was com- 
plete to the last production details, 
and even included a kind of market 
survey proving there was a big de- 
mand for the item the employee 
had in mind. 

“We thought the product was a 
little out of our line,” says a vice 
president. “But if pogo sticks ever 
sweep the country, I am certainly 


going to feel silly.” 





scaR ARELLANO strikes you 
() as an unusual man the first 
pound frame is topped by a full, 
round face with a great, friendly 
smile. Beneath his jovial exterior, 
however, you can quickly detect 
the intensity and warmth that have 
made him a hero to the people of 
Vietnam. 

Oscar, a young Filipino architect, 
is founder and mainspring of a 
unique program in Indo-China. It 
is Operation Brotherhood: the poor 
man’s Point 4 in Asia. 

I first met Oscar in the fall of 
1955. We were in Tay Ninh, a vil- 
lage in southern Vietnam. Half 
hidden in the flickering night lights 
from a hospital field tent, he was 
sitting casually in a jeep, joking 
with a group of Filipino doctors 
and nurses. They had come to that 
desolated country only three months 
after the 1954 Geneva conference 


time you see him. His 200- 
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This Is Oscar Arellano 


A young Filipino architect 
builds freedom in the Orient 


that ended the nine-year, commu 
nist-inspired civil war. Now they, 
and others like them, were scat 
tered in remote villages throughout 
the country. Oscar had put them 
there. 

Oscar first became interested in 
the Vietnamese in 1951. He had, as 
a successful young businessman, ac 
companied President Quirino of the 
Philippines on a good-will mission 
to Indonesia. 

“We got the surprise of our 
lives!” he told me that first night. 
“It's funny, but Filipinos 
know much more about Americans 
than they do about their fellow 
Asians. It was the same with the 
Indonesians, who learned about 
Holland, the Indochinese about 
France, and the Malayans and 
Burmese about Great Britain. We 
were all so tied to a mother country 
that we never got acquainted with 
one another. 


most 














“On that trip I learned that the 
Indonesians look like us, act like 
us, and even eat the same foods. 
Some of our dances, customs, ideas, 
and words are the same. Why, I 
even saw books about our Filipino 
heroes in bookstalls there. Imagine 
how surprised I was! It was just 
like finding the rest of your family 
living in the next block after years 
of searching for them 

But the thing that impressed Os- 
car most about his trip was the ad- 
vance that communism had made 
all over Asia. China, North Korea, 
North Vietnam—all had fallen. Now 
half the population of the world 
and its colonial peoples heard the 
commanding cry: “Throw off your 
overlords and masters! Stand up! 
Be free!” And to the bitter, the 
poor, the hungry of Vietnam, the 
cry of communism was an eloquent 
cry, reasonable and strong. Oscar 
saw clearly that communism was on 
the march, and he became con- 
vinced that a victory for Russia in 
Asia would spell defeat for democ- 
racy throughout the world. 

He went home dejected and con- 
cerned. What, after all, could one 
person do against so powerful a 
force? 

In 1954, Oscar returned to Asia, 
this time as vice president of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce In- 
ternational. He arrived in Saigon, 
to see a defeated, broken, helpless 
people. He saw thousands of refu- 
gees streaming in from the North, 
begging for food, medical supplies, 
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any help. Most clearly, however, he 
saw in this horde of humanity an- 
other easy prey for communism. 

Then and there he became con- 
vinced that if the spread of com- 
munism in Asia was to be stopped, 
Asians must first learn about de- 
mocracy. And what better way than 
from other Asians? “America gave 
democracy to the Filipinos,” he 
said. “Now we will give it to Asia.” 

He gave up his profession. He 
gave up his home. He put all his 
own money into his dream of Op- 
eration Brotherhood. When Oscar 
started in seriously to raise funds to 
send Filipino doctors and nurses to 
Vietnam, his people laughed. 

“Who will listen to a Filipino?” 
they asked. “How can a Filipino 
raise enough money to do that? Bet- 
ter to stay hese and help cure our 
sick at home. There is plenty to do 
right here in our own islands. No 
Filipino doctor is crazy enough to 
give up his practice and go off to 
Indo- China.” 

But Oscar held patiently to his 
idea. “It is time that Asians helped 
Asians. In southeast Asia we are 
brothers; let us care for one anoth- 
er.” He kept on, but with little suc- 
cess. He went first through his own 
country and then into others, turn- 
ing one dollar into two, two into 
four. 

He went to Ngo-dinh Diem, the 
new president of tottering Vietnam, 
and secured a promise of medicines, 
drugs, and lodging for the medical 
teams. He went alone to Angier 
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Biddle Duke of the International 
Rescue committee and got his help 
in raising funds from Junior Cham- 
ber members in the U.S. He went 
alone to Washington, where he 
called on congressmen and business- 
men whom he had never met be- 
fore and who had never heard of 
him. 

Finally, his earnest plea for Op- 
eration Brotherhood found listen- 
ers. Supplies of all kinds poured 
into Vietnam. People everywhere 
responded generously to this smil- 
ing Asian’s desperate call for help 
for his brothers in another Jand. 

All that was sent was put to im- 
mediate use. Hospitals were set up 
in bombed ruins, clinics in aban- 
doned sheds. Mobile medical units 
were sent by sampan_ through 
swamps and marshes to reach the 
critically sick in distant camps and 
villages. But Operation Brotherhood 
meant more to Oscar Arellano than 
helping the sick. It was bringing 
the message of hope to a despair- 
ing people, a message of faith in 
their fellow man and of faith 
democracy. 

Slowly the hopes of the defeated 
Vietnamese started to rise. Slowly 
their faith in their fellow man re- 
turned. These things restored, they 
were ready to learn of democracy, 
Oscar thought, and he was there, 
ready to teach them 

Back in Tay Ninh it is late after- 
noon, and the hospital chores are 
done. The young doctors and nurses 
have changed their uniforms into 
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bright play clothes and are playing 
volleyball with some new Vietna- 
mese friends. A windup phonogr: iph 
scratches out American jazz inside 
the barracks. Dr. Natie Mercado 


sits embroidering “I love you” in 


Vietnamese and ‘English in big red 
letters across the eS of her white 
Filipinos joke in 


cotton shirt. The 
Vietnamese, and the 
honest friendship seeps into a small 
corner of Indo-China’s suspicion 
and despair. 

Oscar plays volleyball, too. Al- 
though he was up most of last night 
and cuowe far to reach Tay Ninh, 
he will return to Saigon tonight 
and fly to another v illage tomorrow. 
But for now, he has come with the 
gifts of laughter, friendship, and 
_ 

I drove back in the car with Os- 
car to Saigon. He slept a good share 
of the time, though the car jolted 
wildly over the rutted road. 

Half- sleeping, half-waking, he 
said, “I remember when I first saw 
America. The flag had just been 
raised over Arlington cemetery. 
That used to be my flag, but it is 
mine no longer, I thought. This 
once was my mother; now I am 
grown. This land was my home; 
now I am a visitor. | wanted to cry 
because I no longer belonged to 
you. 

“Sentimental? Sure. I guess all 
of us Filipinos are sentimental.” He 
laughed. “But it made me think. 
Now I must build my own home, I 
thought. I would build more than 


warmth of 
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a building of stone and cement in 

Manila, though; I would build for 

all of southeast Asia what this 

good mother America has built for 
%» 

me. 

Operation Brotherhood has grown 
since then. Medical teams now in- 
clude Japanese and Chinese as well 
as Filipinos. They will go to other 
countries beyond Viemain. Mixed 
teams of Asians working all over 
Asia are giving the gift of life 
again, renewing the belief that de- 


mocracy means —e and love 
for a brother, not the barter of 
give-away goods for defense. Can 
Asia believe in American democ- 
racy? 

The love of the foster son may 
well bring it about where the dol- 
lars of the father have failed. When 
America spoke from the purse in- 
stead of the heart, the little man in 
the rice field somehow became lost. 
The Filipino with the big smile has 
found him again. 


In Our Parish 


on the 10th Sunday after Pentecost, Father preached a won- 
derful sermon about the pharisee and the publican. Even Bill Smith got the 


point; he decided that he wouldn’t like the kind of man who'd say, 
Thee thanks that I am not as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, 


I give 
adsaliecurs: as also is this publican.” 


After Mass, Bill went up to see Father. 
“Thank God I’m not like those pharisees.” 


he said. 


“O God, 


“That was a fine sermon, Father, 


Henry Nodset. 


the pastor called a meeting of prominent parishioners to kick 





off a fund-raising drive. When the call for pledges came, one parishioner raised 
his hand and said, ‘ ‘My name is Patrick Cannon. I operate the Cannon Cafe. 
Dinner is $2.25. Daily we have a special $1.70 table d’hote for businessmen. 


You will find my name and address on the cards I will hand out at the end of 


this meeting. 
“For this worthy endeavor, I would like to donate $25—anonymously!” 
R. McHale 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, 
for which $10 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted to this department cannot be acknowledged 


nor returned.—Ed.] 





By Bonnie Prudden 
Condensed from 


‘Is Your Child Really Fi? 


One Way to Starve Children 


Lack of exercise can be as weakening as lack of vitamins 
fo) 


& AMERICANS go to fantastic 
lengths to protect the bodies 

ot our children from disease. We 
feed them better than most children 
are fed in any other nation on earth. 
But all too frequently, we are starv- 
ing their bodies of something as 
vital as proper food and medicine: 
exercise, and opportunity to get it. 
European youngsters have to 
move. They must, ‘simply to fulfill 
the most ordinary demands of life. 
European youngsters have to 
climb stairs; there are few escalators 
or elevators to ease the ups and 
downs of their lives. They must 
walk almost everywhere, to school, 
church, recreation. (Frequently, 
they walk considerable distances.) 
If it is cold, they must run to 
keep warm. If it is raining or snow- 
ing, they still walk. Mother does 
not get out the heated car to drive 
hem. Yet in walking, not only are 
their bodies hardened, but they ac- 
quire confidence in their ability to 
face whatever discomforts the weath- 
er may bring. 
Even their 
active of their 


calls for 


They 


recreation 
bodies. 


use 


* C 
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hike. They climb. Their sports pro- 
vide almost complete physical par- 
ticipation for all of them, not just 
the superproficient few. And in ad- 
dition, they carry full loads of 
family chores. 
In the U.S., 


what we call “gracious living,” 


in our pursuit of 
we 


have developed a standard of liv- 
ing which threatens to make the 
muscles obsolete. And “gracious liv- 
ing” has become an_ all-inclusive 
pre-mix for the vital experiences to 
which the mere fact of our having 
With little 


33rd 


been born entitles us. 


182 pp. $2.95. 
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variation, the pattern can be found 
anywhere in the U.S.; in Oklaho- 
ma, Montana or Texas just as sure- 
ly as in suburban New York. 

Just what that pattern consists of 
was brought home to me one morn- 
ing when I watched the maids in 
an Italian hotel washing floors and 
windows. They used only yellow 
soap and water, and the work took 
time and elbow grease. It occurred 
to me that a lot of both could be 
saved with a few packages of scour- 
ing powder and soap. 

In this same typical Italian town, 
to make a phone call meant a 15- 
minute walk to the Grand hotel; to 
get a cab you walked down to the 
village or sent a small boy for one. 
5 made v was done in a stone trough; 
if you wanted hot water for a bath 
you lit a tiny gas heater attached to 
the faucet. 

The contrasts to life in any sub- 
urban American town of compara- 
ble size were apparent wherever I 
looked. Thinking about this, I wrote 
out a list of the conveniences (we 
don’t call them luxuries any more) 
sthat most of us in America take for 
granted, but which in that village 
were almost unknown. 

deep freeze television 

air conditioner dishwasher 

clothes washer drier 

automobile mangle 

bus floor polisher 

elevator detergents 

There are a lot of things on this 
list I wouldn’t be without. Others 
I plan on having some day. They 


are wonderful—but there’s a catch. 

The catch is the triple price we 
pay for them. We pay in money. 
We pay in the mounting nervous 
tension produced by the constant 
pressure to earn the money to buy 
them. And we pay in a dangerous 
loss of muscular agility resulting 
from our use of these things, since 
they remove from our lives prac- 
tically all occasion for natural activ- 
ity. 

Our children are paying too. 
Whether they grow up in a city, a 
suburb or across the tracks, the odds 
are heavy that they are growing up 
in an atmosphere of gadgets. It is 
an atmosphere in which no account 
is taken of the muscular output that 
must compensate, either through 
normal or organized activity, for the 
sedentary life that mechanical gadg- 
ets encourage. 

A good, hard look at the pattern 
of most youngsters’ lives today, both 
at home and at school, will make 
clear the extent to which they are 
being deprived of opportunities for 
physical activity. 

Take chores, for instance. There 
are no wood boxes to be filled. 
No ashes accumulate to be lugged 
out. Groceries are delivered or 
brought home in the car, not toted 
home by hand. There are fewer 
family vegetable gardens to be dug 
and weeded. Power mowers and 
vacuum cleaners have taken the 
healthy exercise out of lawn-mow- 
ing and house cleaning. The tele- 
phone, to a great extent, has done 
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away with the need to run family 
errands. 

These chores, and others beyond 
number, once built a sense of re- 
sponsibility in children at the same 
time that they were building strong 
bodies. Today, many such house- 
hold duties are gone beyond recall. 
They have disappeared for any 
number of perfectly valid reasons. 
But substitutes for them will have 
to be devised if we are to rear well- 
adjusted children. If you cannot get 
fresh fruit and vegetables, you must 
add vitamin pills to your diet. In 
the same way, if your day affords 
no opportunity for spontaneous ac- 
tivity, planned activity must be add- 
ed. 

Next, consider the tyranny of the 
wheel. Willy-nilly, an American 
child is forced to rely increasingly 
on the wheel from the time he is 
born to the point where it has vir- 
tually supplanted muscle in getting 
him from here to there. He starts 
out in a carriage, goes into a stroller, 
and then graduates to school bios 
and family car. He seldom walks 
if he can help it. Stop and think 
how often you hear your child say, 
“Dad, will you drive me?” 

In all of these conveyances, of 
course, he sits. And he sits all day 
in school. He sits in the school 
lunchroom. He sits as he does his 
homework in the evening. And 
more often than not he sits in front 
of the TV set when he gets home 
from school instead of going out- 
doors to play. 


For that matter, there are fewer 
and fewer places today, fields, 
woods, lots, or even back yards of 
any size, where he can play. In- 
creasingly, he is becoming a spec- 
tator rather than a participant. He 
watches circus gymnasts on televi- 
sion instead of working out him- 
self on a tree limb in his own back 

yard; he watches others playing 

football or baseball instead of ple 1y- 
ing those games himself with the 
neighborhood kids. In the suburban 
neighborhood where I live, I have 
even found eight and ten-year-olds 
who would rather watch a cowboy- 
Indian movie than play at it. 

The average child today, caught 
in the flypaper of the suburban rou- 
tine, sits, rides, looks. 

Another circumstance of modern 
American living that dulls the edge 
of our lives is the monotony of 
warmth. Few, indeed, are the chil- 
dren who have to withstand severe 
changes in temperature. They grow 
up in a kind of postnatal incubator. 
They move from superheated living 
quarters into superheated automo- 
biles and on to superheated destina- 
tions: schools, churches, places of 
recreation. Rarely do they have to 
confront the elements that would 
demand a physical exertion on their 
part to keep from freezing, to keep 
dry—to survive, for that matter. 

No wonder a boy of 18 or 20 
who has never been really hot or 
cold or hungry or thirsty or wet in 
all his life fincks it very nearly intol- 
erable to put up with the rigors of 
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army training camps, or to lie up to 
his waist in freezing water in a fox- 
hole. He is certainly at a disadvan- 
tage compared to a European boy 
Ww ho has experienced extreme phys- 
ical discomfort, and knows he can 
live through it. 

I am not advocating that we turn 
our children out into the cold. I 
am not suggesting that we must 


up our mechanical gains. But I am 
saying that there is a point beyond 
Ww hich we dare not allow our phy S- 
ical fitness to drop; and that school 
buses, autos, labor-saving devices, 
movies, radio, television, spectator 
sports, apartment living, and lack 
of adequate play space have low- 
ered the physical fitness of our chil- 
dren to a dangerous level. Somehow 





lower our standard of living or give the loss must be made up. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


Tom had always wanted to be a doctor but had scant hope of ever going to 
medical school. He simply couldn’t see where the money was going to come 
from. Then came the war. Tom enlisted in the army, got married just before 
going overseas. 

Safe home after 18 months in the battle areas, he felt just adventurous 
enough to try medical school under the GI bill. The next several years 
were pretty tough for him and his young wife, Helen, what with the babies 
coming regularly and money not quite so regularly. But his family developed 
most ingenious ways of helping out with the bills. 

Grandma mailed money for a play pen because “in that apartment you 
have no fence of your own.” And grandfather was always sending little 
checks for sometimes imaginary birthdays and anniversaries. 

Internship over, the young doctor set up his own practice and prospered 
right from the start. 

Then one day grandfather had to go to the hospital for a series of treat- 
ments; also there were X rays and tests. The hospital bills mounted and the 
old couple rather desperately discussed ways of meeting them. A few war 
bonds were cashed, and grandpa was thinking of seeing “how much he could 
borrow on his life insurance. 

On the happy day that grandpa was discharged from the hospital he went 
to the desk to pay his bill. It was just half the amount he had expected. 
“That boy of mine must have pretty high standing around here,” he thought 
proudly. What Grandpa didn’t know (he never did find out) was that Tom 
had seized the chance to repay past kindness by taking on half the bill himself. 

S.M.A. 


200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 


[For original accounts, 
Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged nor returned.] 


rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. 





By Gary Webster 


Condensed from “Natural History’ 


1% 





Life on Mars? Well— 


The more we learn about the cosmos, the 
more wonderful a creature man appears to be 


RE THERE MEN on other ce- 
lestial bodies? Is Homo 
sapiens actually as remark- 

able a creature as he appears to be? 
What place does our puny world 
and its inhabitants occupy in the 
whole cosmic pattern? 

Questions like these are not lim- 
ited to readers of comic books and 
viewers of science-fiction TV_pro- 
grams. They are being asked, and 
sometimes answered, by sober sci- 
entists who command a world audi- 
ence. 

The subject is of deep interest 
not only to scientists but to theolo- 
gians. Father Francis J. Connell, 
dean of the School of Sacred The- 
ology, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, has said, “It is well for Catho- 
lics to know that the principles of 


their faith are reconcilable with 


*Central Park, W., at 79th St., 


American 


New York City 24. 
Museum of Natural History, and reprinted with 


even the most astounding possibili- 
ties regarding life on other planets.” 
Father Connell had no new infor- 
mation concerning “space men.” He 
was simply grappling with the the- 
ological implications of an idea that 
has burst into great prominence in 
our times. 

Speculation on the possibility of 
life on other worlds is far from 
new. A few early Greek thinkers 
were of the opinion that the stars 
are inhabited. Hardly any sensible 
persons accepted such a notion in 
ancient times, however. Was it not 
obvious that this solid earth is cen- 
tral in the scheme of things? 

Centuries later, the discoveries 
of Copernicus, Galileo, and their 
followers relegated earth to a com- 
paratively small role in a boundless, 
Man’s_ once 


star-filled universe. 


1956. © 1956 by the 
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secure central position was chal- 
lenged. Four centuries of subse- 
quent investigations have produced 
no final answers to some of the 
questions raised by modern concep- 
tions of the physical universe. 

Eager guesses have been abun- 
dant, however. In 1601, Nicholas 
Hill solemnly announced his con- 
viction that the sun and the stars 
swarm with living creatures. That 
sounds absurd in ‘the light of pres- 
ent-day knowledge of solar temper- 
atures. But until recent generations, 
even astronomers had only a frac- 
tion of the data now available to 
general readers. Many strange the- 
ories could flourish when there were 
no facts to disprove them. 

A man named Richard Locke 
perpetrated a monumental hoax in 
1835. He wrote a series of vivid 
articles, complete with scientific 
terminology and graphic details, 
purporting to describe “lunar men 
seen through a huge new telescope. 
These stories appeared in the New 
York Sun. Millions took them as 
sober fact. Some enthusiasts even 
began collecting funds to send 
missionaries to the moon. 

Although Locke’s fraud was 
quickly exposed, the incident did 
not curb interest in the possibility 
of genuine discoveries. Improved 
apparatus showed the moon to have 
little or no atmosphere, so attention 
shifted to Mars, the planet thought 
most likely to have conditions simi- 
lar to the earth’s 

Percival Lowell, 


distinguished 


American astronomer, became con- 
vinced that Mars supports life. His 
views were largely influenced by 
narrow streaks that he observed on 
the surface of the red planet. After 
years of study, he concluded that 
these streaks are canals built by in- 
telligent beings who were making a 
gallant attempt to preserve civiliza- 
tion on an arid sphere. 

Lowell’s theories are now gener- 
ally discredited. But the quest con- 
tinues with undiminished zeal. Just 
as additional information about the 
moon led men of the last century 
to shift their hopes to more distant 
Mars, so an increase of knowledge 
about that planet has resulted in a 
shift of attention to sections of the 
universe that are beyond observa- 
tion. 

As long as our solar system was 
considered to be the product of a 
celestial collision, planets were 
thought extremely rare. New “ex- 
plosion” concepts of planet forma- 
tion assume that many stars have 
families of encircling satellites. 

Evidence provided by giant tele- 
scopes suggests that there may be 
some 100 million billion stars in 
visible galaxies. In no case is it 
possible to see their planets. But if 
the typical life history of a star in- 
volves the loss of fragments, there 
may be myriads of unseen planets. 
Assuming them to exist, it seems 
reasonable that a small percentage 
have physical conditions similar to 
those that prevail on earth. 

However, we possess not one 
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shred of direct evidence that men 
live anywhere other than upon 
earth’s crust. With all its tenacity, 
life is fragile. If any of a score of 
conditions were altered consider- 
ably, the human race would perish. 

Temperature is among the most 
obvious of the factors bearing upon 
the life process. High temperatures 
destroy every form of life. Though 
low temperatures do not so certain- 
ly lead to death, metabolism and 
reproduction are geared to moderate 
ranges. 

Earth’s most extreme annual vari- 
ations never exceed 250° F., and 
that figure is not reached at any 
one spot. True, temperatures as 
high as 136° F. have been reported 
from desert regions in North Africa. 
And at the other end of the scale, 
the mercury has been known to 
plunge below —100° in Siberia. 
But most land surfaces are only 
about 100° warmer in midsummer 
than in dead of winter. 

Cosmic temperatures, however, 
range from the frozen death of 
absolute zero to hellish fury at the 
surface of stars, differences so great 
that no instrument can measure 
them accurately. 

Our nearest 


neighbor, 
the moon, might be thought likely 
to enjoy a climate similar to that 


celestial 


of the earth. But lacking the regu- 
lating effect of our planet's atmos- 
phere and oceans, the surface of the 
moon alternately sears and freezes. 
During an eclipse, the moon’s tem- 
perature has been observed to fall 


from about 160° above to 110° be- 
low zero in a single hour. 

No other body known to astron- 
omy, except possibly Venus, even 
approaches the earth’s efficiency in 
maintaining a global temperature 
that keeps water constantly liquid. 
The temperature conditions on our 
planet give carbon compounds the 
instability that fosters change, with- 
out producing molecular chaos. 
Water is the most important of sol- 
vents. Global temperatures con- 
stantly below freezing or above the 
boiling point would eliminate the 
possibility of life. 

To enjoy the special range of 
climatic change that permits sur- 
vival, a planet must be neither too 
close to its sun nor too far away. 
There must be an insulating blan- 
ket of air, neither too thin nor too 
thick. The planet must rotate upon 
its axis at such a rate that days do 
not become too hot nor nights too 
cold. 

Even given a favorable heat band, 
there are fantastic odds against a 
planet’s having all other essentials 
for life. Oxygen is needed by ani- 
mals; most plants require a constant 
supply of carbon dioxide. On the 
earth, these problems are neatly 
dovetailed: photosynthesis uses car- 
bon dioxide as a raw material, re 
leases oxygen as a waste product. 
Meanwhile, animal metabolism 
burns oxygen and throws supplies 
of carbon dioxide back into the at- 
mospheric bank. Strip vegetation 
from the planet, and the broken 
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cycle would cause man to suffocate, 
assuming that he could ward off 
starvation. 

Air is essential for life-sustaining 
gases, but it also serves as a shield 
against death-dealing radiation. Its 
ozone, water molecules, and layers 
of ions block or alter ultraviolet 
light and other emanations that 
rain upon our globe. 

At the moon’s surface, air is non- 
existent or so thin that it cannot 
be detected. Failure has dogged 
every attempt to discover oxygen in 
the atmosphere of Mars, and astron- 
omers agree that the red planet has 
only negligible traces of water va- 
por. Jupiter and Saturn are thought 
to be surrounded by clouds of am- 
monia and methane. Venus seems 
blanketed in gases unsatisfactory 
for the support of life. The planet 
Mercury is thought to be almost or 
entirely without air. 

Given a planet with suitable tem- 
perature range, adequate water, pre- 
cisely balanced atmosphere, and a 
supply of essential elements, would 
not survival of its organisms be 
guaranteed? 

Not quite. Distribution of solids 
and liquids must be just right. If 
the earth were a perfect sphere, 
rather than a scarred and wrinkled 
spheroid, water would cover the 
entire surface of the planet evenly. 

Only the precise ingredients, each 
in just the right amount and the 
whole molded neither too smooth 
nor too rough, can produce a planet 
boasting both seas and dry land. A 





modification of the proportions could 
reduce the earth to an arid desert 
or a sodden hulk eternally washed 
by huge globe-circling tides. 

To harbor creatures broadly com- 
parable to the ones we know, other 
planets must not only possess con- 
ditions to sustain life; they must 
have passed through a pattern of 
cosmic development reasonably sim- 
ilar to the earth’s. It is not a set of 
isolated qualities that must be 
matched, but the whole of an in- 
finitely complex pattern extending 
through vast periods of time. And 
without a basically similar biologi- 
cal heritage, no planet would have 
produced a man or anything ap- 
proaching it. 

Earth’s possession of living forms, 
even in the broad sense, therefore 
assumes new significance, not in 
spite of the new astronomy but be- 
cause of it. That each detail of the 
incredible panorama should be ex- 
actly duplicated in sequence is sta- 
tistically about as likely as the pro- 
verbial re-creation of Shakespeare’s 
entire works by a chimpanzee 
striking typewriter keys at random. 

Even on the strangely sheltered 
planet that nurtures the only life 
we know to exist, there are perhaps 
10 million species—but only one 
Homo sapiens. Men of the earth 
think, talk, laugh, hope, experi- 
ment, compute, and manipulate 
symbols. Hence, until we know 
that comparable creatures exist on 
other planets, we may consider man 
the central mystery of the cosmos. 

























By Richard Su llivan 


A Knock at Every Door 


The Catholic Census and Information program 
made a religious survey of the entire state of Indiana 


PERATION DoorRBELL was a 
project sponsored by the 
bishops of Indiana. ‘Their 
idea was that during a given week 
in 1956, 32,000 Catholics should 
ring every doorbell in the state. 
Thee would make inquiries as to 
the religious habits and practices of 
all the occupants of aii the various 
houses, flats, apartments or rooms 
visited. From this census, Catholics 
could be definitely located, and fall- 
en-away Catholics or interested non- 
Catholics could be put in touch 
with proper sources of information, 
instruction or, depending upon cir- 
cumstance and mystery, grace. 
When I read about shhis project, I 
was the completely admiring by- 
stander, honestly proud that a ‘thing 
like this was to be attempted— by 
others. Then Father Joe Corcoran, 
c.s.c., of St. Patrick’s church in 
South Bend, phoned me. He said, 
look, there was this census thing 
coming up, and he needed some 
people to work on it. There was go- 
ing to be a meeting in the school 
basement, he said, and if—, 





phone I started thinking. There 
were my classes at Notre Dame to 
prepare, and two lectures coming 
up. 

There was a book review to get 
done by next Friday. And in all my 
spare time those days I was fiercely 
revising the manuscript of my Cath- 
olic Digest Book Club selection, 
The Three Kings, having to explain 
periodically to flippant friends that 
this was not a book about a minor 
poker hand but about the Magi. 

The duties of my state of life 
compelled me to get out of the 
thing. A man can get very impas- 
sioned about the duties of his state 


; 1¢ 
He sounded so quiet and har (i 


assed that I told him, sure, of course, 
I'd be glad to come to the meeting. 
But as soon as I put down the 
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of life, especially when he is eager 
to dodge behind them. 

So I called Father Corcoran. He 
said that, of course, he understood, 
but that he thought the whole busi- 
ness would be pretty well taken care 
of on just one Sunday; so maybe if 
I could just—. 

I felt ashamed of myself, talking 
to him. I said I’d work that Sunday, 
and that I’d come to the meeting 
next Saturday afternoon in the 
school basement. 

At the meeting there were be- 
tween 70 and 80. people. Many I 
could identify as of 9:45 Mass and 
a few as of 11 on Sundays. Some I 
knew by name. Father Corcoran 
thanked us all for coming. Then he 
explained the purposes of this cen- 
sus. 

It would be conducted during 
the last week of February. We were 
not going out to argue or even to 
explain. We were going out to get 
information and to offer sources of 
information. One young man stood 
up, _ belligerently demanding to 
know w Wing he could not preach the 
facts of faith to unbeliev ers. 

“No, Bobby, no!” said Father Cor- 
coran; our mission was not to dis- 
pute but to inquire. And then he 
went on to say that the inquiries 
would be made by teams of six, 
working two by two, one man and 
one woman, under captains, who in 
turn were under group chairmen 
When I was named a captain I felt 
betrayed—but also in some unwill- 
ing way responsible. 


EVERY 


DOOR 9] 

On the critical Sunday we all 
met again at St. Patrick’s at 1 p.m. 
for last-minute instructions and 
blessings. My team included Miss B, 
a sweet, earnest woman, a worker 
in an office downtown; Mr. A, a 
man of energy and responsibility; 
the gracious wife of a former city 
official; and a married, terribly busy 
schoolteacher, a convert. The sixth 
member of my team, a young man 
who was apparently a renowned 
basketball player, had entirely elud- 
ed my phone calls. 

His absence led to a rearrange- 
ment of our team plans: Miss B 
with the busy teacher, Mr. A with 
the gracious wife, and I alone. 

Lord, how alone. I was extremely 
At the first door | mum- 
bled and bumbled, getting my two 
envelopes full assorted pamph- 
lets and census cards marvelously 
mixed up. But the man I talked to— 
who said, No, he didn’t go to any 
church—was patient; and I finally 
got him the right documents, w hich 
he looked at curiously while thank- 
ing me. 

I was relieved when, at the next 
door, nobody seemed to be home. I 
noted the address for a return call; 
but I was happy at not having to 
fumble around with my envelopes 
again. 

The district assigned to our team 
was a four-block stretch down both 
sides of three parallel streets. We 
had about 70 calls to make. I had 
made about half a dozen stops, with 
increasing fortitude, when my chair- 


nervous. 
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St. Patrick’s church of South 
Bend, the parish in which 
author Richard Sullivan did his 
canvassing, reported these re- 
sults for “Operation Doorbell”: 
2,336 homes were visited; 851 
were those of active Catholics; 
83 were those of inactive Cath- 
olics; 1,030 were of non-Cath- 
olic church members; 372 at- 
tended no church. 

Of these, 256 families were 
interested in learning more 


about the Catholic Church 


either through literature or lec- 
tures, while 39 definitely prom- 
ised to attend inquiry classes. 


DIOCESE 
Canvassers in the Fort Wayne 
diocese called on 49,497 homes; 
11,844 were those of active 
Catholics; 1,920 were those of 
inactive Catholics; 25,835 were 
those of persons attending non- 
Catholic churches; 5,698 report- 
ed no church affiliation. 

In the Fort Wayne diocese, 
573 promised to attend informa- 
tion forums; 5,684 were unde- 
cided; 973 expressed a definite 
interest in Catholicism; 511 were 
a bit unfriendly. 

John A. O’Brien in 

The Priest (Sept. 756). 


man, who had been cruising about 
his territory seeing that all the teams 
were getting started, pulled up to 
the carb and joined me. 

I have seldom been so glad to 


meet any man, and I can testify 
that work of this kind is 20 times 
easier and more effective when two 
do it together. For the next hour or 
so we talked to quite a few people 
up and down the street. They were 
all most polite. Only one, as I recall, 
was firm in expressing no interest. 
Everybody else was interested; most 
were gracious; many seemed star- 
tled; some seemed honestly grateful. 

My brightest memory of that win- 
ter afternoon is of two successive 
visits. At the first visit, my chairman 
and I were greeted happily by an 
elderly member of the parish ‘who 
had been expecting us. As we gave 
her a parish census card to fill out 
herself and mail in, she warned us 
that the house next door was empty 
and that the one beyond it, on the 
corner, was inhabited by a family so 
fiercely anti-Catholic that we'd be 
driven from the door, so we’d be 
well advised to skip it. 

Walking through the cold after- 
noon past the empty house, we de- 
cided that, despite advice, it had to 
be every door. And at the corner 
house we were met by a smiling 
woman who told us that she’d re: id 
about this census in the paper: she 
gladly accepted our folder inviting 
her to an open house at St. Patrick’s, 
and another pamphlet. Then she 
stood there in her doorway and said, 
with charm and dignity, “Thank 
you for coming. We worship the 
same God.” 

Later that afternoon, after we had 
finished our appointed rounds, I 











went with our group of five to Miss 
B’s apartment for coffee, cookies, 
and conversation. The five of us had 
met ardent and fallen-away Catho- 
lics, interested and uninterested non- 
Catholics, and no two the same. We 
had seen a couple of pathetic prob- 
lems, a couple of desperate ones, 
and half a dozen amusing ones. We 
were all stirred. We kept telling 
each other our adventures. It was 
hard to get down to the formal co- 
ordinating of our findings. 

What we were all astonished at 
was how easily the whole business 
had gone. A task that had looked 
formidable had turned out not ex- 
actly simple, but profoundly reveal- 
ing ‘and unexpectedly rewarding. I 
think we all felt tired, amazed, anil 
rather happy, but also curiously 
concerned about some of the things 
we had encountered. 
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Shoelaces tying tempers in knots. 
Richard T. Johnson 


In April God rewrites the book of 


Genesis. 


Austin O’Malley 
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We had only about 20 return 
calls to make. It struck us all that 
our work had been admirably or- 
ganized. (The admirable organiza- 
tion was brought home to me again 
when I learned, later, that teams 
from other parishes were still fran- 
tically making their calls the follow- 
ing Saturday - afternoon. ) 

What the effects of the open 
houses at all the parishes, the in- 
quiry classes, the whole operation 
may be, I, of course, have no way 
of knowing. 

I do know that when this project 
comes up again in this region I will 
almost certainly be as eager to dodge 
as I was this time, because one is al- 
ways busy. But I know that I will 
go out again, any time, to knock on 
doors. For the doors open, widely, 
generously, and oftentimes even 
eagerly. 


A day that would induce torpor in 
an ant. Walter Macken 


Sunflower wearing a bee in its button- 
hole. Mary C. Dorsey 
Child prodigy: any boy who has par- 
ents. Hal Chadwick 


Telephone with that bathtub ring. 
Richard T. Johnson 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 will be 
paid on publication. Exact source must be given. Contributions from similar 
departments in other magazines will not be accepted. Manuscripts submitted 
for this department cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 
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=, America's Worst Drivers 


The 15-to-24 age group costs you 
money even if it spares your life 


HERE IS a young man in your 
ek neighborhood - who is the 
worst menace you can en- 
counter on street or highway. He is 
single, is under 25 years old, and 
possesses a driver's license. 

This young man is a statistic, but 
he is frighte ningly real. He may be 
any young, mnenacsind male in the 
15-to-24-year age group. Your own 
son, relative, friend. or neighbor's 
boy in this group may well be a 
top-notch driver; most young peo- 
ple can handle a car with skill and 
judgment. But hidden in this bag 
gle, male, under-25” bracket are 
anol number of young men ve 
are by far the nation’s most danger- 
ous drivers. 

Even if you are lucky enough 
never to meet one of them on the 
highway, he may be costing you 


money right now. He certainly is if 
you have a son in that bracket. It 
does not matter how careful a driver 
your son is. 

The following announcement, for 
a southern state, by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters, 
is typical of the rate-change notices 
on automobile-liability insurance 
that they have been ‘sending out 
practically every month lately, af- 
fecting one state after another. 
“Cars owned or principally operated 
by unmarried young men under age 
25 are classified as the most hazard- 
ous class of private passenger-car 
risks. The rates for these cars are 
increased, and the increases range 
(for the ‘basic limits’ policy) from 
$16 to $54, according to territory.” 

Insurance companies don’t set 
their rates by crystal balls; they 
reach deep into statistics and come 
up with cold facts. The evidence 
against the wild young driver is 
shattering. If you know many young 
people, the likelihood that one oF 
them is a potential highway killer is 
distressingly real. This small per- 
centage has swelled the accident 
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record for their entire group alarm- 
ingly. 

In Minnesota, drivers aged 15 to 
24 had 214 fatal accidents in 1955. 
This compares with 152 for the 25- 


to-34 group, 103 for the 35-to-44 
group. 


In Arizona, the Traffic Safety 
division reports that the 15-to-24 age 
group drives only one-half to one- 
third as many miles as the 25-to-34 
group. But the younger drivers 
have more accidents: in 1955, 8,131 
as against 7,574. 

In New York, a 1952 survey 
showed that only 12% of all li- 
censed operators in the state were 
under 25. But they piled up 21% 
of all the fatal accidents that year. 

You may pay more for insurance 
next year if your son is in the sin- 
gle- under-25 category or you are in 
it yourself. The seceed 1 is so bad that 
many insurance companies see small 
profit even in the present high 
premiums for young male drivers. 
One insurance executive says, “You 
can’t refuse a man insurance just 
because he’s single and under 25, 
but we'd sure like to.” 

In most regions, a car owned or 
principally operated by a young 
man takes an insurance rate at least 
double that of a family car driven 
by older folk. The National Bu- 
reau of Casualty Underwriters is 
campaigning to boost this so that it 
will be triple the older drivers’ rate. 

Why is this group considered the 
most hazardous insurance risk? Why 
must a young bachelor pay more 
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than a married man the same age? 

Rate makers feel that marriage 
tends to calm a man down. A new 
husband is likely to have a growing 
sense of responsibility, especially if 
he has or expects children. His wife 
will probably take a proprietary in- 
terest in him, even to the extent of 
reining him in if he forgets his new 
status. 

Why aren’t young, unmarried 
women in the same class? For one 
thing, they oy less than men 
Also, there are far fewer females in 
this age bracket at the wheel. Ac- 
cording to a recent study in Akron, 
Ohio, by the American Automobile 
association, 30 out of 100 drivers 
under 25 are female. But they ac- 
count for only 9% of the accidents. 

The National Safety council and 
most psychiatrists agree that the 
chief reasons for the young male 
driver's record are psychological. 


“Reminds me of a_horse-trading 
story,” says Prof. A. R. Lauer of 
Iowa State college’s Driving Re- 


search laboratory. ‘ “A buyer brought 
a horse back, complaining that "he 
was blind and walked into trees. 
‘He’s not blind,’ insisted the seller. 
‘It’s just that he doesn’t give a 
darn.’” 

It’s normal for a young man to 
be more venturesome than y sister. 
Sports and the necessity of making 
a living put a premium on a certain 
amount of male competitiveness 
and aggressiveness. Says Herbert J. 
Stack of New York university’s 
Center for Safety, “A boy wants to 
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run faster or hit harder than the 
next. A girl wants to be more beau- 
tiful or dance more gracefully.” 
Once behind the wheel, a teen-to- 
24 driver feels an urge to show off 
and daring, Dr. Lauer’s 
This urge seems to 


his skill 
work indicates. 
be strongest when the car is full of 
passengers. Police say that some of 
the most dangerous cars on the road 
are those pi acked with young people. 
“When they start horsing ssound.” 
says a New Jersey official, “the same 
boisterous behavior begins to show 
up in the driving.” 

The percentage of accidents in 
the under-25 group that have fatal 
results indicates that speed or high- 
way horseplay, rather than _inat- 
tentiveness or lack of skill, is a 
major fault of these young drivers. 
Among older Conriectiout drivers 
(26 to 35) one accident in 142 
killed someone in 1955. For the 16- 


to-25 group it was one in 97. 


One teen-ager interviewed in a 
Cities Service Co. poll said that a 
car gives the average young fellow 

‘a new-found sense of power.” Or- 
dered around all his life by adults, 
he may let his urge for independ- 
ence rampant when he takes 
command a machine far more 
powerful than himself. He may use 
the car to bully his elders. 

3ut these same elders may have 
to share the blame. Arizona’s high- 
way chief, Charles Pemberton, 
points out that many adults set a 
bad driving example. “Children will 
take the same liberties as their par- 


run 
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ents,” he says, “with the added dar- 
ing of youth but without the benefit 
of the oldsters’ experience.” 

There is no short cut to experi- 
ence. It takes years of observing 
accident statistics, and perhaps the 
awesome close-up of a bad smash, 
to impress a driver with the killing 
power of an automobile. “The best 
kind of driver is probably one who 
is a little scared,” says William Cor- 
gill, of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies. “Young 
men just haven’t had time to get 
scared enough.” 

What can be done to make young 
men safer drivers? They have de- 
veloped one effective means them- 
selves: the hot-rod club. Such clubs 
put emphasis on mastering both the 
automobile and its handling on the 
road. They fine or even expel mem- 
bers for traffic violations. 

The city of Flint, Mich., 
up a revolving jury of 20 teen-agers. 
They are given time off from school 
to hear traffic cases involving drivers 
of their own age. 

The National Road-E-O is a 
country- wide organizi ition sponsore d 
by the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. Its activities include lo- 
cally sponsored driving contests 
leading up to an annual champion- 
ship drive-off. 

According to most safety author- 
ities, nothing takes the place of ex- 
pert driver training, whether in- 
dividual or classroom instruction. A 
check of 1,500 Massachusetts teen- 
agers showed that untrained drivers 
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had nine times as many reportable 
traffic violations as those with class 
training. In a Delaware sampling, 
79% of drivers without formal train- 
ing had violations on their records; 
fewer than 20% of those with 
training had violations. 

If you're a parent, by all means 
encourage your boy to take driver 
training. Point out that good sports- 
manship on the road does not allow 
the give-and-take of football. 

Make f fair but firm rules govern- 
ing the use of the family car. Don’t 
whitewash even parking tickets; a 
youngster who parks with abandon 
may “drive the same way, at far 
greater risk. Be adamant about his 
mixing drinks with driving. Nobody 
is too young to feel the " elects of 
alcohol. Try Cand this can call for 
superhuman tact) to keep your boy 
out of cars driven by other young 
men with a record of violations. 
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Apart from the danger of being a 
passenger in such cars, bad driving 
habits can be catching. 

You should watch yourself, too, 
for the very same reason. Remem- 
ber, you have several years of exper- 
ience on the younger fellow. Imita- 
tion comes easy, but the skill that 
may ri an older driver “get away 
with it” hasn't been dev eloped ii 
the younger one yet. 

A New Jersey police official says, 
“It’s not enough to say ‘Be careful’ 
when you hand him the car keys. 
You have to drive carefully your- 
self, impress on him that speeding 
and show-off driving are juvenile, 
while care and consideration are 
marks of a grown man. Above all, 
make it clear that driving is a priv- 
ilege, that when the state grants 
him a license, it is because he is 
considered fit to be trusted with 
human lives.” 


THE EYE OF THE MIND 


Augie, an elderly pensioner who for years lived next door to me in one of 
Cleveland’s suburbs, was blind. One of his pleasures was to listen to his radio, 


an old crystal set 


Every morning he’d put on those ancient ear phones and 


spend most of the rest of the day trying to pick up local and distant stations. 
Once in a while I'd call on him, chat for a moment, and then take his 


grocery list over to the store for them to fill for him. 


He always seemed glad 


to put down the phones and have a little conversation, and each time I honed 


myself staying a bit longer. 


Once, searching for something to talk about, I unwittingly mentioned how 


much [| 


'd enjoyed a certain tale! ‘ision program. He didn’t say anything for a 


minute, and I felt myself flushing with embarrassment. Then he aniled and 


said, 
favorite programs for years!’ 


“Isn’t it a shame you ve had to wait so long? I’ve been seeing all my 


Cc pall Bell. 
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By Sophia Podolsky 


Condensed from 


“The Reporter’* 





The Incredible 
Mayor La Pira 


Giorgio would like to see a canary in 
every house and charity in every heart 


Giorgio La Pira, the amazing may- 
or of Florence, was elected for an- 
other term last year. According to 
Time (Aug. 13, 1956), La Pira 
won because he was born 18 months 
before his principal rival for the 
office. The city council of Florence 
elects the La Pira’s party, 
the Christian did not 
have decisive majority in the 
On the final ballot, La 
Pira and the Nenni Socialist candi- 
date were tied with 27 votes each. 
An unusual feature of Italian law 
then came play: in tie 
the older man wins. 


mayor. 
Socialists, 
a 


council. 


into votes, 


HEN Giorgio La Pira first pre- 

sented himself at the univer- 
sity where he had been named 
professor of Roman law, the attend- 
ant who opened the door exclaimed, 
“Ho there, freshman! How is it 
that you come to school in white 
’ La Pira looked 


Oct. 


socks and sandals?’ 
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down at his monkish sandals and 
said with great serenity, “It is in 
sandals that I hope I may enter 
paradise.” 

Now, almost three decades later, 
La Pira is still striding toward para- 
dise. But he does not want to go 
alone; he wants to take with him 
the Florentine poor. Each Sunday 
you can see throngs of them at the 
Badia and the Church of the Apos- 
tles, attending Mass with La Pira. 
They have come to fetch bread the 
Church has blessed and to keep a 
date with his honor the mayor. 

When Mass is over, La Pira slips 
out from the sacristy and stands on 
the steps leading to the altar. Hem- 
med in by his most esteemed friends, 
the crippled, the blind, the paupers, 
he makes his report. He talks with 
vigor and simplicity; he smiles and 
laughs; and he and the poor say the 
Hail Mary together. 

Here are some of the things I] 
Signor Professore, as La Pira is 
called, tells his friends as he stands 
at the altar steps. “It is not possible 
1955 by The Reporter Magazine Co. 
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to give a house to everybody, but | 
will try at least to put a roof over 
every head. It is not possible right 
now to provide steady work for all, 
but I will try to arrange temporary 
They say I am a ‘white com- 

nine me, I am nothing 
kind. I am a Christian. At 
I try to <r And some say I 
I can- 


jobs. 
munist.’ 
of the 
least, 
am a bs idly formed character. 
not help it. I am made like that. 
Ave Maria, full of grace. ...” The 
thin voices of the gray faces filling 
the Badia swell into prayer. 

With scarcely a pause for the 
Amen, he continues, “Tomorrow is 
the first Monday of the month, a 
day dedicated to prayer. To pray 
is not an easy thing. It is not hard 
to be mayor, or a minister, or a 
king, or a president. But it is very 
diff scult to pray. Come tomorrow at 
three o'clock, and we will pray to- 
ge ‘ther. 

“As a matter of fact, in Italy 
there is a saint or someone to honor 
each day of the week. On Tuesday 
there is a woman saint, a Roman 
martyr, I think. Then there is a 
very important person to remember 
on Sunday. Very important. His 
name is Thomas Aquin: 1S, patron of 
schools and theologians. Important, 
because of his intelli- 
He a thick, heavy 
big as this, and so thick. 
Thomas is a very 


my friends, 


gence. wrote 
volume, 
Take my word, 
important fellow, for he represents 
the mind of the Church. Ave 
Varia. Again the church 
throbs with prayer. 
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“This sweet Florence of ours is 
a real jewel of civilization. Visitors 
from everywhere come to see it. It 
is not necessary to list the names of 
the artists, thinkers, scientists, and 
saints who were born and raised in 
Florence. 

“In memory of Michelangelo and 
the other great men of F lorence, let 
us say a Requiem Aeternam. 

After the tequie m, he continues, 
“Have you seen in the past week 
that there have been many impor- 
tant international gatherings? Pray 
to the Madonna for the success of 
these meetings. The Madonna is 
like a hen. Do you know why? A 
hen spreads her wings like this, and 
protects and embraces all her small 


ones. Ave Maria now and at 
the hour of our death. 
“Now,” says La Pira, “if you 


have any letters or requests, let me 
have them.” “As he walks down the 
and the and 
out the the 
congregation itself 
around him, bombarding him with 
demands. This is the one time 
when the poor can approach their 
mayor, and they don’t pull their 
punches. Neither does La Pira. 

“Signor Professore, our child 
institution. We want him 
home.” La Pira makes a note on 
the back of an envelope. 

“Say, Signor Professore, how 
long must I sleep on Arno’s banks? 


ee 
cloister, 
sidewalk, 


into 
on 


aisles 
finally 


whole wraps 


in an 


I want a bed and a roof.” 
“T need a job, Professore, a steady 


job.” 
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By now, La Pira has pushed his 
way to the door of the church and 
is standing in front of Filippino 
Lippi’s Madonna Appearing to St. 
Bernard, taking notes and talking 
with the young man who wants a 
steady job. A voice interrupts. 

“Be silent!” flares the mayor. 
“One at a time.” 

“But Signor Professore— 

La Pira wheels around, and sees 
that it is a blind man. He puts his 
man’s shoulders, 
Have you 


arms around the 
and says, “Hello there! 
had your coffee yet?” 

“Not yet,” smiles the blind man. 

La Pira digs into his pocket and 
pulls out a ‘crumpled note. “Buy 
yourself a good coffee.” Then he 
turns to the young man. “Coraggio, 
coraggio. The Madonna will think 
He waves at Filippino’s 
Madonna, elbows his way 
through the where the 
loaves are being distributed. At last 
he is in the street, standing oppo- 
site the Bargello, one of the most 
imposing palaces Florence. 

“A house!” Someone persists, pull- 
ing at the mayor’s sleeve. “My fam- 


of you.” 
and 
cloister, 


ily needs a house.” 

“T tell you I will try my best. If 
I could convert the Bargello into 
apartments, I would give you one. 

The man grabs La Pira’s hand 
and tries to kine it. 

La Pira pulls it away. “I don’t 
want my hand kissed!” he shouts. 
“There! I have done it,” beams the 
man. La Pira wrenches himself free 
and makes hasty retreat to the 
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Pallazzo Vecchio, 
Florence. 

Florentines roll their eyes and 
call him a saint. They smile, and 
say, “A saint in these unsaintly 
times!” 

“An enchanting little man, in- 
credibly good, but much too can- 
did for the job,” says a journalist. 

“He may be holy, but he’s mad, 
completely mad,” declares a Jand- 
owner. 

“Too good for this world. He 
should be shot into paradise, and 
the doors locked behind him,” af- 
firms a lawyer. 

“He may be mad but he uses his 
madness to get what he wants,” 
says a bewildered politician. 

“An apprentice angel who keeps 
his wings folded and steps on us 
all the time,” observes a_business- 
man. 

But La Pira couldn’t care less 
about what people say or think. 
The only thing that concerns him 
is his daily report to God. 

It is his overpowering faith and 
compassion that make it hard to 
resist La Pira and impossible to re- 
press him. You may feel sorry for 
him, knowing that there are too 
many dragons for one small Giorgio 
to tackle. But he’s not counting; he 
just takes them on as they come, 
the way he took on poverty that 
day long before he was mavor. Then 
he appeared at the public flophouse, 
and issued an invitation to a special 
Mass, where loaves of bread would 
be blessed and distributed, where 


the city hall of 














someone would listen to the poor 
and try to help. 

There are many things he wants 
to do. He would like a house and 
a job for everyone, and warm milk 
for early-morning workers arriving 
in the station, and free concerts in 
the public square. He would like 
to see a canary in each living room, 
“for the song of this simple, sweet 
bird rests the mind and disposes the 
heart to goodness.” 

With “complete equanimity he 
convokes an assembly for peace and 
Christian: civilization, and invites to 
it men of good will, be they Chris- 
tians, Moslems, or Jews. In 1954, 
the assembly had as its theme 
“Culture and Revelation—the Seed 
of Man and the Dew-Bathed Light 
of God.” In 1955, the agenda in- 
cluded the peaceful use of atomic 
energy and aid for underdeveloped 
countries. In his letter of invitation 
to the consular corps, La Pira quot- 
ed St. Matthew: “Not in bread 
alone doth man live, but in every 
word that proceedeth from the 
mouth of God.” 

It is man’s welfare, spiritual and 
material, that concerns the mayor 
of Florence, not the mundane de- 
tails of balancing the city’s budget. 
Not that he done not understand 
budgets. He does, he says. He has 
an accountant’s diploma and ten 
years’ juggling with figures to prove 
it. 

He is impatient with people who 
complain about lack of funds. ‘They 
have no imagination, he says. Mon- 
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ey finds itself. And it does find 
itself, somehow. He puts his faith 
in the Madonna. 

The coffers may be empty, but 
La Pira flashes his happy smile, 
weaves arabesques with his fingers, 
and chants, “We must spend, spend, 
spend—for houses, for milk, for 
music, for flowers, and with a soul 
turned to God, for the joy of liv- 
ing.” Spend he does, except on him- 
self. The salary he earns as professor 
at the university and what he re- 
ceives for being a mayor ($97 a 
month) never reaches his vocket. 
It goes to the poor. 

Ever since La Pira arrived from 
Sicily at the age of 22, his antics 
have baffled Florentines. “I] Passo 
di Dio” (crazy one of God), as he 
is called, was born in the town of 
Pozzallo 53 years agc. His uncle 
brought him to Mibuien where he 
ran exvande by day and worked for 
an accountant’s diploma at night. 
He turned from accounting to law. 
At 26, La Pira was lecturing on 
RoiAan law in Florence. 

In addition to teaching and writ- 
ing articles, he joined the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul society, dedicated to 
visiting the poor in their homes. He 
discovered that there were some 
poor who had no homes, only the 
fetid alleys that tourists hardly 
know exist. 

For ten years, La Pira lived in a 
monastic cell at San Marco. Since 
1945, when a doctor discovered that 
La Pira was dying of starvation, he 
has lived on the top floor of a olin 
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ic directed by his Sicilian 
friends. He attends early Mass at 
San Marco, then returns to his 
room for breakfast. Afterward, he 
is driven to the Palazzo Vecchio, 
with a break for lunch and 
works until after 


one of 


where, 
a short rest, he 
ten. 

La Pira belongs to the lay Third 
Order of Duennsdcuns: and still 
maintains silence at breakfast, a 
habit acquired when he lived among 
the monks. It is said that he was 
not always the pill ur of the Church 
he is today. It is even said that be- 
fore he came to Florence he was an 
Why or when the con- 
seems to 


unbeliever. 
version occurred, 
know. He describes his feelings for 
his fellow men as a gift that God 
gives, and says that it came to him 
gradually. He did not want to be 
mayor, but gladly 
chance as an opportunity 
the poor. 

During the war, La Pira distin- 
guished himself as a fearless anti- 
fascist. He had the nerve to present 
a religious medal to one of Mus- 
solini’s officials who was threaten- 
ing him for his stand against racial 
“This should be of 
service to you,” he said as he pin- 
ned the medal on the black shirt. 
When the Germans occupied Flor- 
ence in 1943, the fascists came 
knocking at San Marco, but La 
Pira had already gone to Rome. 
Three days after the liberation of 
Florence he came bouncing back 
into town, through the Roman 


no one 


accepted the 


help 


discrimination. 
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gate, across the Ponte Vecchio, rid- 
ing on top of a truckload of Vati- 
can flour. The poor people’s Mass 
was ready to be set up again. 

Gradually, La Pira emerged 
a national figure. In 1946, he was 
elected to the Constituent 
bly in Rome as a Christian Demo- 
crat. Later, in 1948, he became 
Under-Secretary of Labor. 

In June, 1951, La Pira won a 
hard election over the Mescow- 
schooled Fabiani, and replaced him 
Florence had 


Assem- 


as mayor of Florence. 
been a Red city for four and a half 
years, and the outcome of the elec- 


tion surprise to La 
Pira as it was to his opponent. So 
sure had the communists been of 
the results of the ballot that the 
Russian ballerina Ulyanova, who 
had come to Florence to participate 
in the May musical festival, dallied 
until June to give a victory per- 
formance for Fabiani. 

Florentines, though puzzled by 
La Pira, lee Scuund that he has a 
deep understanding of their city’s 
age-old spirit of chasiey. They will 
cite his Christmas letter to the 
children in the foundling hospital 


was as big a 


as eloquent evidence. 

“Dear Children: How often I 
think of you! And when | pray, 
the softest and sweetest prayer is 
for you who still carry in your heart 
and in your eyes the grace, the 
smile, and the innocence of God. 

“You are the most precious part 
of our city—for you are the hope, 
you are the future, you are the 
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dawn. You will be the heads 
the new Florentine families, 
babbi e mamme. 

“What joy you must feel when 
you think of the responsibility that 


the 


is yours: to be trustees of the most 
glorious city of the world. 

“Happy holiday, dear children. 
Remember in this season of joy 
others who are more needy than 
you, and all those who suffer: the 
sick, the unemployed, the imprison- 
Your Mayor, La Pira.” 


a writer and a 


ed. 

Piero Bargellini, 
recalls 
a morning the 
mayor was standing in front of his 
washbasin struggling with his stub- 
born beard. Bargellini was saying 
that he was fed up with adminis- 
trative red tape and arguments 
about the budget, that a 
should have different 
bear. 

La Pira, his face 
soap, put down his razor, and turn- 
ed on him. “And do you think I 
enjoy being a bureaucrat? Do you 
think it has not occurred to me to 
pull out and return to a monk’s 


member of he city council, 


session in which 


writer 
crosses to 


mottled with 
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life at San Marco or Camaldoli? 
But this, my dear Bargellini, is the 
price we must pay for the privilege 
If I had not been 
mayor I would not be able to pro- 
vide work for the unemployed, 
milk for the children, shelter for 
the old. And you, if you were not 
in charge of fine arts, would not 
be able to do what you do for art, 
for schools, for gardens.” 
Bargellini mumbled something 
about his vocation drying up. La 
Pira interrupted him. “Vocation! 
Vocation! When we stand before 
Christ, do you know what He will 
say? ‘Ho there, little man’ (La Pira 
crouched and made himself even 
‘step right this way. One 
day I arranged things in the world 
fashion as to make you 
Account to me a 
families have 


of doing good. 


smaller), 


in such a 
mayor of a city. 
bit. To how many 
you given a roof? To how many 
men have you given work? To how 
many children have you given 
schooling?’ My dear Bargellini, He 
will not sak how many speeches I 
have made, or how many books you 
have written.” 


& 


CODE PURPLE 


A flustered woman went up to a floorwalker in a large department store and 


said, 
half an hour ago.” 
“What does he look like?” 


“Well,” the woman replied, 


the manager 
“he’s short, 


“I seem to have lost my husband. I was supposed to meet him here about 


asked. 


has black hair, and wears shell- 


rimmed glasses. But perhaps the best way to describe him is that he’s probably 


purple by this time.” 


Ernest Blevins. 








On April 26, 1607, a band of 104 
weary men and boys landed at Cape 
Henry and knelt to thank God for 
their deliverance after a voyage of 


almost five months from England. 
The following May 13, led by Cap- 
tains Christopher Newport and John 


Smith, they sailed up the James 

river. There they founded the little 

1607-1957 city “a Jamestown, the first perma- 
nent English settlement in America. 

S”: S All the freedom-loving peoples of 
"Own Ee the world will join with the U.S. 
in observing the 350th anniversary 

of this octthement. as well as the 


Jamestow n Festival park built by the state of Virginia for the festival. At upper 
right in park picture are replicas of James Fort “of 1607 and the three ships. 
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Painting by the late Commander Griffith B. Coale showing the three ships which 
brought the first successful English colonists to the New World. Full-scale re- 


Oo 
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constructions of the ships will be moored in the James river during the festival. 























Lord Delaware arrives with supplies for Jamestown. Painting by ]. N. Marchand. 


175th anniversary of the Treaty of 
Paris, which ended the hostilities of 
the Revolutionary war. 
To celebrate both events, the 
Jamestown Festival of 1957 has been 
authorized by President Eisenhower, 
Congress, and Governor Stanley 
and ‘the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia. 
The festival will be centered 
Twol Sl ee around the historic sites of James- 
wo Jamestown awerings tn tne 17 tn town, Williamsburg, and Yorktown. 
century, according to Sidney King. 
ae These points will be fully inter- 
Below, the glass factory of 1608. 
connected by the Colonial National 


parkway, extended from Williams- 
nurg to Jamestown at a cost of $4.6 
burg to J t t t of $4.6 
million. A marker on the new 
Colonial parkway will commemo- 
rate the ill-fated effort of the nine 
Spanish Jesuits who in 1570 at- 
tempted to establish a missionary 
; “ ‘ 
post in the Chesapeake Bay area. 





Reconstruction of James 
Fort (above), with its 
quaint houses, store, and 
church, will be an attrac- 
tion of the festival. Logs 
are hand-shaped (left) for 
the palisade. 
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“Trial of Captain Smith,” a mu- 
ral in the Cuyahoga County 
courthouse, Ohio, by C. Turner. 
Smith, in the breastplate, stands 
to the left. 


Captain Smith smiles 
at two modern admir- 
ers from his pedestal 
overlooking the James 
river, at Jamestown. 





An estimated 2.5 million visitors 
are expected to attend the day-to-day 
pageantry of the festival from April 
1 to Nov. 30. 

At Jamestown, visitors will see 
floating replicas of the three ships 
that brought the first colonists, re- 
constructed colonial buildings, and 
exhibits prepared by the British gov- 
ernment and the state of Virginia. 

A special religious committee is 
asking people of all faiths to join 
in the observance of the anniversary. 
Bishop Peter Leo Ireton of Rich- 
mond, Va., is the Catholic member 
of the committee. 


The statue of Indian princess 
Pocahontas will attract many 
visitors during the festival. 











I AM A CONVERT; my husband is a 
born Catholic who has always been 
willing to explain his faith in a friend- 
ly way. One day while my non-Cath- 
olic sister was visiting us, two girls, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, <alled. 

My husband invited them in. He 
let them talk a bit, then explained to 
them the divine origin of the Catho- 
lic Church. Now, he asked, wouldn’t 
it be utterly absurd to expect a mem- 
ber of the Church founded by Christ 
Himself to reject it for a man-made 
creed? 

So impressed was my sister by his 


courteous manner and convincing ar 
gument that she decided to take in- 
structions. She was received into the 
Church last fall. 

Mrs. John G. Shaughnessy. 


Tue pastor had impressed the Ist 
graders with the importance of calling 
him in the event of sickness. He stated 
that even if death is not imminent, 
the priest can give his blessing to the 
ill, and perhaps help make them 
better. 

A few nights later, during a cold 
rainy spell, Father’s phone rang. “Fa- 


ther, will you tum over and bwess 
Fwitzie. He’s took a chill, and we 
are afwaid he has ammonia.” 

“Who is Fritzie, your little broth- 
er?” Father asked. 

“No, Father, he’s our dog and he’s 
awful sick. If you bwess him he might 
get better.” 

Father muttered, “Well, I 
for it,” left his comfortable rectory, 
and went out into the storm. He 
found two little girls alone, their par- 
ents away for the evening. He as- 
sumed the role of veterinarian, and 
even blessed Fritzie; then became 
baby sitter. 

The parents returned while Father 
was still there. The mother, a fallen- 
away Catholic, was touched; she 
talked, returned to her duties the fol 
lowing Sunday. The husband became 
interested, and within two weeks, he, 
too, was taking instructions. 

A Sister. 


asked 


THE ONLY other Catholic in our 
family is my sister, a nun. Before she 
entered the convent, she took mother 
with her to Mass a few times. Later, 
mother developed a heart ailment 
which strictly forbade any climbing of 
steps. 

Her own Protestant had 
a long series of them. She remem- 
bered that the Catholic church has 
only three small steps, so she began 
going there. She has been attending 
Mass for some time, reading Catholic 
literature, and becoming more and 
more interested in Catholic doctrine. 
Thus has the street-level open door of 
the parish church caused her to defi- 
nitely place one foot within the open 
door of the faith. = Cathryn S. Pratt. 


church 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church $25 will be 
paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be returned.} 





What Would Vou Like to 
Know About the Church? 


Non-Catholics are invited to submit 
questions about the Church. Write 
us, and we will have your question 
answered. If yours is the one selected 
to be answered publicly in The Catho- 
lic Digest, you will receive a lifelong 
subscription to this magazine. Write 
to The Catholic Digest, 2959 N. Ham- 
line Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 

THE LETTER 
To the Editor: I have just read 
Father Conway’s answer to John E. 
Drayton’s question about purga- 
tory in the August, 1956, issue. I 
found this article extremely infor- 
mative and helpful. It answers all 
of my own questions on the exist- 
ence of purgatory. 

My husband is a Catholic, and 
although I took instructions before 
we were married, there are still 
some aspects of the Catholic reli- 
gion which I do not understand. 
Perhaps you can explain one for 
me. 

As a Protestant, I was always 
taught that God knows what we 
think and how we feel. Therefore, 
if we sin and are truly repentant, 
will not God know that we are, 
and forgive us? 

Why, then, is Confession neces- 
sary? Can we not ask God’s forgive- 
ness directly rather than contens to 
an intermediary? Joan B. Radzik. 
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THE ANSWER 
By J. D. Conway 

Any Catholic will agree with 
you, Mrs. Radzik, that God knows 
what we think and how we feel. 
He knows when we are truly re- 
pentant. We can certainly go to 
Him directly and ask his forgive- 
ness, and He will be pleased with 
our confidence in Him. 

If we love Him enough and are 
rightly sorry He will forgive us then 
and there. But if we are Catholics, 
well instructed, we will be remind- 
ed that this forgiveness is not inde- 
pendent of Confession. On the con- 
we are forgiven because we 
intend to confess, because of our 
desire to receive the sacrament 
which our Lord Jesus Christ gave 
us as the means of forgiveness. 

This is very easy for the Catho- 
lic to understand; he is well ac- 
quainted with the sacraments as 
external signs established by our 
Lord to give us grace. This whole 
sacramental method is foreign to 
the Protestant concept of sanctifi- 

cation. So I can hardly expect you 
to understand Confession, Mrs. 
Radzik, unless I explain to you the 
idea of the sacraments in general. 

Almighty God requires that we 
go to Confession for much the same 
reason that He demands that we be 
“Amen, amen, I say to 


trary, 


> 


ba pt ized. 
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thee, unless a man be born again 
of water and the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God” 
(John 3, 5). For a similar reason 
our Lord insisted that we receive 
him in Holy Communion. “Amen, 
amen, I say to you, unless you eat 
the Flesh of the Son of Man, and 
drink his Blood, you shall not have 
life in you” (John 6, 54). Baptism, 
Confession, and Holy Communion 
are external instituted by 
Christ to give graces to us, share his 
love and his life with us, and pre- 
pare us for heaven. 

The Catholic Church 
that Jesus Christ established seven 
of these sacraments, each one an 
external sign or symbol which ef- 
brings God's graces into 


signs 


teaches 


fectively 


our souls. The s sacraments are effec- 
tive because Jesus uses them as his 
instruments. You know that He be- 
came man to redeem us and sanc- 


tify us, so that we might get to 
heaven. He accomplished our re- 
demption by his death on the cross, 
and He sanctifies us by sharing 
with us the graces which He ob- 
tained by that same death. These 
graces are his own; He was free to 
choose his own way of distributing 
and sharing them with us. He chose 
the sacraments. 

Certainly our Lord could have 
decided to give his graces to us by 
direct spiritual contact, without 
any external signs. Apparently He 
chose the sacraments because He 
wanted to sanctify man in accord- 
ance with man’s own nature, as a 
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creature composed of body and 
soul. 

Almighty God had created both 
our bodies and our souls, and the 
Scriptures indicate that He was 
pleased with the way He had made 
us (Gen. 1, 31). It would be rather 
surprising shen if He had ignored 
our bodies and dealt only with our 
souls in the work of our sanctifica- 
tion. That would be treating us as 
angels, not as men. 

Because God made us the wav 
we are He knows perfectly well 
that the things which make an im- 
pression on us are the things which 
affect our senses. We have no way 
of acquiring knowledge, no way of 
being impressed, except through 
our sight, hearing, taste, touch, and 
smell. And you well certainly ad- 
mit that our sanctification should 
be an impressive thing. 

Jesus Christ was a Man. He 
knew human nature as the God 
who had created it and as the Man 
who lived in it. He used his human 
nature to redeem us, his Body as 
well as his Soul—his Body even 
more than his Soul, it would seem 
to a man at the foot of the cross. 
Should we then expect Him to ig- 
nore our bodies in sharing with us 
the graces He had won through the 
crushing of his Body? 

We know how illusory, uncer- 
tain, and undependable subjective 
things are. We can never be quite 
sure of them unless we can hook 
them onto some objective testing 
point. We could never be sure of 
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PEACE AFTER PARDON 
Father Joseph T. O'Callahan, 
S.J., chaplain on the aircraft car- 
rier Franklin, tells about a sailor 
who in the heat of an air attack 
ran over to him and begged for 
absolution. The chaplain im- 
parted the sacred words, and 
then asked the lad to go down 
into the dangerous fire area 
where help was badly needed. 
“Sure, Father, I'll go anywhere 
now,” the boy answered simply. 
Stephen Staed, O.S.B. in 

Altar & Home (Feb. ’57) 


our sanctification if we had 
no external sign to prove it to us 
and convince us that we were not 
r following our 


own 


imagining things, 0 


feelings. 

Confession then, and the rest of 
the seven sacraments, are the result 
of the decision of Jesus Christ to 
treat us as human beings in sanc- 
visible signs 


tifying us. They are 


which impress ‘and convince us, 
and are at the same time effective 
because He made them so. 

Jesus chose his signs carefully so 
that each one would ‘clearly indicate 
the kind of grace it gave. The ex- 
ternal washing of the baptismal wa- 
ter signifies the internal grace which 
cleanses the soul from original sin. 
The bread and wine of the Euchar- 
ist signify a nourishing grace to 
feed the supernatural life of our 
souls. The solemn words of man 
and woman in marriage are a Vis- 
ible sign of the unifying grace 
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which binds them together spiritu- 
ally in their mutual sharing of 
Christ’s life and love. 

The sign chosen for the sacra- 
ment of Penance is equally appro- 
priate. This sacrament gives the 
grace of pardon and acquittal: the 
forgiveness of sins. In human affairs 
a person accused of crime is tried 
in judicial action. Sins are crimes; 
so the natural sign for the remission 
of sin is a judicial action. 

This sign appears doubly appro- 
priate w hen compared to that judg- 
ment which awaits each one of us 
after death. That will be a judicial 
procedure; judgment will be final 
and irrevocable, and it will be based 
upon justice. In the sacrament of 
Penance we get a preliminary hear- 
ing before a tribunal in ‘which 
mercy prevails. If we are pardoned 
in this sacramental judgment we 
have no reason to fear the final one. 

In judicial proceedings you gen- 
erally have someone who brings a 
charge or complaint, witnesses to 
present the evidence, and the ac- 
cused person who will be convicted 
or acquitted. In Confession the 
penitent is his own accuser and the 
only witness. He enters a plea of 
guilty, testifies against himself, al- 
leges sorrow and purpose of amend- 
ment as his only defense, and 
throws himself on the mercy of 
the court. 

In judicial proceedings you ‘have 
a judge who weighs the evidence, 
makes his judgment in accordance 
with the law, states his findings, 
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and pronounces sentence. No judi- 
cial action is complete without this 
judgment, and no judge can make 
a sound decision without evidence. 
In the Penance, the 
evidence, by its nature, can 


sacrament of 
very 
come only from confession. 

At this point, Mrs. Radzik, you 
might well offer an objection: a 
judge must have authority. He can- 
not condemn or reprieve in his own 
name. Where 
his authority to act as a judge and 


does the priest get 
forgive sins? 

Rather 
diate 


than give you an imme- 
question | 


with me 


answer to. this 


would ask you to review 
sermons of our 


36-50 de 


events and 


St. Luke 


some 
| ord’s life. 
scribes a dramatic scene in the home 
of a where 
Jesus was a guest at dinner. A peni- 
sinner, 


prominent Pharisee 


tent woman, a notorious 
came to Him and bathed his feet 
forgave her 
gent; because she loved much. 

John (8, 3-11) tells us about 
: poor woman accused of adultery 


with her tears. He 


who was being stoned by her ac- 


Jesus forgave her with the 


cusers. 
admonition that she should sin no 
more. 

Particularly interesting is the 
case of that paralytic yo was 
brought to Him at Capharnaum 
CMatt. 9, 1-8; cf. Mark 1-12) 
When Jesus told this man publicly 
that his sins were forgiven the 
crowd murmured in protest, and 
the Master then promptly proved 
by a miraculous cure that He really 
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did have the power of forgiving 
sins, as He had claimed. 

Some of the best known of all 
the parables of our Lord proclaim 
his kindness, mercy, and readiness 


to forgive. On one occasion, when 
He was accused of welcoming sin- 
ners and eating with them, 
obviously compared himself to the 
good shepherd who leaves the 99 


sheep and goes out after the lost 


Jesus 


one, bringing it back affectionatel) 
on his shoulders (Luke 15, 3-7 
And then He followed this up with 
a story of more remarkable forgive- 
ness: that of the prodigal son (Luke 
15, 11-32). 

These examples and parables of 
our Lord show clearly that He was 
' ready to that He 
had the power to forgive, that He 
used this power, and that his for 
Then after 
passed this 


always forgive, 


giveness was effective. 
his Resurrection He 
power of forgiving on to the Apos- 
tles. “As the Father has sent Me, 
I also send you. Receive the Hol) 
Spirit; whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven them; and whose 
sins you shail retain, they are re- 
tained” (John 20, 21-23). 

These words are clear and pre- 
cise. Power was given, and it was 
a twofold power: of forgiving or 
retaining. A judgment was _ neces- 
that judicial procedure which 
is the established sign of the for- 
giving sacrament. The judge must 
have the evidence or his judgment 
will be arbitrary. So confession is 
necessary. And the judge has his 


Sary: 
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authority; it is given him by Jesus 
Christ. When the priest makes his 
judgment and pronounces forgive- 
ness, Jesus stands by the bargain 
He made with the Apostles, ‘and 
the sins are forgiven, as He said 
they would be. 

Actually Confession is 
more simple and _ personal, direct 
and informal than our listing of 
judicial trappings makes it seem. 
The priest listens with sympathy to 
the penitent’s secret story of sin 
and sorrow; he judges that Jesus in 
his mercy would certainly forgive 
this poor fellow; so he pronounces 
this judgment in the words of for- 
and by these words he 
sacrament of Pen- 
which 


much 


giveness, 
administers the 


ance—that external sign 


Jesus uses as an instrument for the 


forgiveness of sin. The sacrament 
forgives the sin because it was in- 
stituted by Christ for that purpose. 

Again, if you are alert to trip 
me up, Mrs. Radzik, you will 
charge that I have made a tremen- 
dois 20-century jump from the 
Apostles to the priest of the present 
day. Jesus gave the power of for- 
giving sins to his Apostles. How 
then does the priest get it? 

In giving this power of forgiving 
sins to the Apostles Jesus told them, 
“As the Father has sent me, I also 
send you.” Jesus had been sent by 
the Father to teach, redeem, and 
sanctify men, to be the Truth, the 
Way, and the Life for them. He 
taught eternal truth. He opened up 
the way to heaven by the Redemp- 
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tion. He showed men by his own 
example how to travel that way to 
heaven. And He helps them per- 
sonally, by his graces, every 
along that way. 

Only one phase of this work had 
Jesus completed: the Redemption of 
mankind. Atonement had _ been 
made for sin, grace had been mer- 
ited, the gate of heaven opened up, 
and the way to heaven prepared. 

But the rest of his work for in- 
dividual men was only in the be- 
ginning stages: his truths would 
have to be taught to millions of 
men for many centuries; each one 
of these men would have to be 
sanctified, the sins of each man 
forgiven, and graces imparted to 
him; and each man would need 
personal help as he traveled along 
the way newly opened. 

The Apostles were told to go out 
and do this work for men. They 
were sent to teach the truth: “Go, 
therefore, and make disciples of all 
nations, baptizing them . . . teach- 
ing them to observe all that I have 
commanded you” (Matt. 28, 20). 
They were told to sanctify: “bap- 
tizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit.” And they were told 
that their work would go on until 
the end of time: “Behold, I am 
with you all days, even unto the 
consummation of the world” (Matt. 
28, 20). 

These were ridiculous commands 
if the 12 of them were expected to 
accomplish them all alone. They 


step 
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would never get the job done. They 
couldn't possibly reach all the na- 
tions of their own day. And what 
of the following centuries? How 
meaningless would be that promise 
of our Lord: that He would remain 
with them all days until the end 
of the world! In a few years all 12 
of them were dead. If the various 


gifts of Jesus to his Apostles for the 


good of men were to make any 
sense and were to have any practical 
value they had to be given to the 
Apostles and their successors in the 
ministry of teaching, baptizing, 
consecrating, forgiving, and_vari- 
ously sanctifying. 

Sins need to a forgiven today as 
much as they did in the days of the 
Apostles. Sins need to be forgiven 
as much as preaching and teaching 
needs to be done, as much as bap- 
tizing done. So the 
power of forgiving sins was given 
to the Apostles and their successors. 
And the bishops and priests of the 
Church today are the successors 
of the Apostles in the work of 
bringing Christ’s truth and graces 
to souls. 

Now let me sum this up, Mrs. 
Radzik. We believe that Jesus 
Christ established a sacrament for 
the forgiveness of sin: an external 
sign which would bring the grace 
of forgiveness into our souls and 
give us tangible, consoling assur- 
ance of forgiveness at the same 
time. This sign was a judicial pro- 
cedure: the informed judgment of 
an authorized judge expressed in 


needs to be 
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words of forgiveness. Only Confes- 
sion can provide the evidence nec- 
essary to make this judgment sound 
and fair. Confession is necessary, 
then, because it is an essential part 
of the sacrament which our Lord 
established. 

What would be the purpose of 
his giving us this sacrament if it 
were not really needed, if we 
free to discard or ignore it at will, 
if we could get forgiveness as well, 
or nearly as well, without it? It 
must be used as surely as Baptism 


were 


must be used. 

This mean, 
that almighty God tied 
spiritual hands when He gave us 
the sacraments. For millions, there 
is no human possibility of their 
receiving the sacraments. God can 
and does deal directly with the in- 
dividual soul, sanctifying it by his 
union with it. 

But his action is never inde- 
pendent of the sacraments in such 
way as to make them unnecessary. 
Through love and faith a man can 
be sanctified before he is baptized, 
but this sanctification is by a Bap- 
tism of Desire, and if that desire is 
explicit it must later be carried out, 
when possible. Similarly, an act of 
perfect contrition, which springs 
from love and faith, can result in 
the forgiveness of sins before Con- 
fession, but this contrition implies, 
at least implicitly, a desire and in- 
tention of making use of the sacra- 
ment later. 

Confession is a very practical 


does not however, 


his own 
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and useful thing for us spiritually. Confession gives the advice and 
It helps keep us from sin. It gives encouragement of a prudent con- 
hope to us when we have fallen , fessor, and lets us shift the burden 
and comfort when we have used it. of our troubles to his helpful 
It gives us a true sense and aware- shoulders. Above all, it gives us ex- 
ness of sin and adds firmness to ternal, convincing evidence that 
our resolution. It makes us alert to our sins are forgiven, because we 
the dangers of sin, points out the know from divine promise that this 
places of temptation, and helps us sign of the sacrament is sure and 
control our passions. effective. 


LUCY REMEMBERED 


“Some day I’m going to make you cry, too.” L ucy’s impudent outburst stung me 
deeply. I had be en teaching 5th grade for quite a few years now, and hers was 
certainly not the first rude barb ‘thrust at me by children I had reprima inded. 
But when she was herself, Lucy was one of my best pupils, even in that class, 
one of the most alert groups I had ever taught. 

Next day, Lucy was her old self again “and I quickly forgot the incident. 
Classes went on as usual for the rest of that semester—and the many others that 
followed. My pupils were promoted, and I had three more years to watch from 
the sidelines the fascinating process of their growing into their teens. Then they 
were graduated, and I lost. track of Lucy. 

Came a day when Reverend Mother brought me news that I had long ex- 
pected and dreaded. I was being transferred to teach at another parochial school. 
I had seen old St. Albert’s grow from a little red brick church to the great gray 
stone building that now stood next to our school. 

Convent life is very much the same everywhere, yet it was with some feeling 
of uneasiness that I left the old, familiar ‘surroundings to report for my new 
assignment. But my new Superior put me at ease at once. After meeting me at 
the door, she immediately took me around the convent, introducing me to the 
Sisters we met as we went along. 

“And now,” said Reverend Mother, “let’s go into the music room. I particu- 
larly want you to meet the ‘baby’ of the house. She’ s the tiniest, kindest person. 
Some of her pupils seem almost as big as she is.’ 

We went in, and found a truly diminutive nun standing by a table. Recog- 
nizing her, I stood for a moment dumbfounded. Then I was being given a great 
hug by this little nun, who was none other than the Lucy of my ‘Jong forgotten 
class. the Lucv who had said, “Some day I’m going to make you cry, too.” In- 
deed she did, for the tears were streaming down, my cheeks. But they were tears 
of happiness, and I knew that I would be more than happy in my new home. 


F.G, 
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when youth broke away in Hungary 


>, |N THE GRAY afternoon of 

() Oct. 23, 1956, 70 Budapest 

university students set out 

on a march that made history. It 
was like an explosion. They were 
500 before they left Stalin square. 
Then they were 5,000; and people 
were climbing down from streetcars 
to fall behind them. Fifty thou- 
sand Margit bridge. Fac- 
tories closed as workers rushed to 
Before the march ended, 
Hungarians, fifth of 
Budapest, were 


CT¢ »ssed 


join in. 
200,000 
the population of 
chanting, get out! Rus- 
sians, get out! Russians, get out!” 

The youngsters had rallied a na- 
tion. “I did not choose freedom,” 
wrote the veteran communist writer 
Gyula Hay. “I was driven to free- 
dom by the pressure of the young 
people.” Years of tired frustration 
fell away from the Hungarians like 
a bad dream forgotten at dawn. 
The towering statue of Stalin came 
tumbling down; and all over the 
city, people waved their new ban- 
ner, the Hungarian flag with the 
red star ripped out. 

It was the young people who 
brought the Hungarians back to 
reality. They were Ciles first to die. 
A score of students, trying to argue 


one 


“Russians, 


their way into the Kofarago St. 
radio station, fell before a volley 
from the AvH security police. Among 
them was a 12-year- old girl, the kid 
sister of an engineering “stadent. 
The Russians came in the next 
morning. Their tanks, shooting at 
everything that moved, caught the 
beginning of another demonstration 
out in the open on the square in 
front of Parliament. Three hundred 
and sixty students, gathered to pre- 
sent a petition, were not even out 
in the open. Trapped between two 
wings of Parliament building, with 
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they 


man 


a locked door behind them, 
were butchered to the last 
when the tanks blocked their only 
The rest of the crowd stam- 
peded. At least 800 of them were 
slain in a few minutes. Twelve 
trucks were still carting the bodies 
away the next day. 

The massacre was not confined 
to Budapest. London Daily Mail 
reporter Noel Barber was driving 
through the little country town of 
Magyarovar, just ten miles from 
the Austrian border, when he heard 
machine-gun fire coming from the 
direction of the village green. 

“The whole field was alive and 
moving with dying bodies,” he 
wrote later in the Saturday Evening 
Post. “I was reminded of freshly 


esca pe . 


caught fish flopping in the bottom 


In one corner of the field 
a bunch of AvH men were non- 
chalantly walking back to their 
barracks with two machine guns.” 

The led by students 
from the agricultural school, 
had _ been 


of a boat. 


villagers, 
hired 
holding a rally 
village green. They were singing a 
patriotic song when the machine 
guns opened up. Eighty-two people, 
than half a them school 
children, died in the few minutes 
Barber was in town. He counted 
the bodies himself. More than 200 
were wounded. 

The communists 
their willingness to 
savagery would be enough to stop 
the freedom demonstrations. In 
Budapest, two t-34 tanks rumbled 


on the 


more 


thought that 
demonstrate 
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up and down Stalin Ave., dragging 
behind them the bodies of two 
youths who had dared to bear arms 
against them. 

But suddenly the whole city was 
in arms. Streetcars were overturned 
for barricades. Dangling trolley 
wires became tank traps. Children 
poured puddles of liquid soap or 
gasoline in the streets. If the Red 
tanks’ treads slipped for only a 
minute, swarms of kids popped out 
of cellarways hurling grenades and 
bottles of gasoline. The minute the 
crewmen tried to escape, sniper fire 
rattled down from the rooftops. 

Confusion was everywhere. Down 
one street a reporter saw three 
burned-out Russian tanks. Sur- 
rounding them were the bodies of 
15 teen-agers. On the other side of 
the street, two ten-year-olds were 
trying to release a puppy scratching 
at a still unbroken shop window. 
Bullets ricocheted past from a des- 
perate fight a few blocks down the 
street. Around the corner a patient 
line of old women were waiting for 
a chance to buy bread. 

Near the Pest end of the Chain 
bridge over the Danube, eight 
Hungarian tanks engaged in a bat- 
tle with 22 Soviet tanks. Every 
tank on both sides was knocked out. 
At Kilian barracks, the Hungarians 
beat back a formal military assault 
by hurling bottles of nitroglycerine 
at their attackers. 

Day after day the battle raged in 
the narrow streets. And, astound- 
ingly, the Russians were being 
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beaten. By kids. By university stu- 
dents trained to be the future leaders 
veterans of 
youth 


of communist Hungary, 
years in the communist 
clubs. 

By teen-agers who had gaped at 
showing how to 
conduct warfare against 
American and had 
then decided to use their knowledge 
tyrant. “A tank can’t 


movies 
guerrilla 
imperialists, 


Russian 


on a ck Ser 


see within a radius of eight meters. 


If you get that close, you're safe. 
Then you throw a bottle of 
line at the top of the rear exhaust. 
There'll be an explosion, and the 


I Saw 


gas r 


Russians'll have to come out. 
that in The Young Guard,” a 15- 
year-old boy explained as he ex- 
pertly constructed a tank trap. 

The Russians were being defeat- 
ed by children who had never been 
conscious of any other kind of life 
than life under communism. Com- 
monweal reporter Gunnar Kumlien 
“I remember them swarming 
around me, as if they were children 
asking for ‘Why does not 
the W est provide us with bazookas?’ 
And dirty, childish hands, trem- 
bling with excitement, drawing 
models of German bazookas, Rus- 
sian bazookas, American bazookas; 
any type would do.” 

One reporter saw a 12-year-old 
boy run in front of a tank and try 
to shoot through its peephole. He 
tripped and fell. “He was a good, 
brave boy,” was all his mother said. 
“He was a good, brave boy.” 

But the revolution was being 


wrote, 


sweets. 
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won. Word came in to Budapest 
that in Sopron, in Gyor, and other 
cities, Hungarian patriots had 
seized government buildings, de- 
feated Soviet troops. Cardinal Mind- 
szenty had been rescued from his 
guards. In Budapest itself, more 
and more burned-out shells of Sovi- 
et tanks littered the streets. Rumors 
spread that the Russians were with- 
drawing. 

“This is the first free Hungarian 
day,” the tired defenders of Buda- 
pest said on Nov. The Russian 
tanks were gone. The undefended 
barricades had been shunted to the 
curb. The sun was out, and the 
Hungarians started to bury their 
dead. Wan, worried women picked 
their way through rubble, searching 
for missing loved ones 

At noon that day, w hile souvenir 
hunters hacked at the fallen 
statue of Stalin, the Russian gen- 
eral Malinin opened negotiations 
with the new coalition government. 
Malinin asked only that the Hun- 
garians respect Russian graves and 
memorials; and that the Red army 
be accorded full military honors in 
leaving the country. 

At 9 p.m., Nov. 3, Gen. Pal 
Maleter, commander of the Buda- 
pest freedom fighters, went to Rus- 
sian headquarters under a flag of 
truce to deliver the cabinet’s ap- 
proval of the Russian demands. A 
few cabinet members decided to 
wait at the Parliament building for 
his return. They were eager, conf 
dent. That night, for the first time 
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in a week, Budapest was quiet. 
They could hear the whining of 
tank motors, but the sound eaoaaiedl 
far away. As the hours ticked by, 
and Maleter still did not return, 
they dozed off. 

At 4:15 a.m., Budapest woke up 
to the sound of guns. The Russians 
had come back. Artillery, lined up 
hub cap to hub cap in the suburbs, 
was delivering one of the greatest 
barrages since the battle of Berlin. 

Worried citizens turned on their 
radios, and heard only a frightened 
voice repeating again and again, 
“General Maleter, return to your 
post. General Maleter, re- ; 
turn to your post.” Male- 
ter couldn’t answer. The 
Russians had cussed him 
as soon as he had arrived 
at their headquarters. 

At 4:45 the new com- 
munist premier, Imre 
Nagy, came the 
3 ‘urged the Hungarians 

o fight back. But there 

was little to fight with. 
Maleter had concentrated his 60 
tanks at Budaors, about 
ten miles out of the city. A surprise 
assault, timed to begin with the 
artillery barrage, captured them all 
at 4:15 A.M. 7 he troops who tried 
to defend their heavy equipment 
were captured and then shot. 

Russian armor knifed into the 
city from every direction. By noon, 
all the main intersections were in 
communist hands, and communica- 
tions had been severed between the 


on air. 
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rebels in different parts of the city. 

The speed of the assault caught 
the Hungarians off balance. They 


were heaton up into disorganized 
by 


little groups, each encircled 
overwhelming numbers of Russians. 
The freedom fighters tried their 
old tricks with tank traps and 
snipers, but now infantry protected 
the Russian armor, and the patriots 
took terrific losses. 

The Russians were in no hurry. 
Each day the circles around the 
little knots of freedom fighters grew 
tighter; each day the freedom bat- 
talions ae First, 300, then 

100, then 30, then seven. 
When only sniper fire was 
left, Soviet tanks would 
rumble ponderously down 
the street, and methodi- 

cally shoot down every 
building one by one. 

The rebels started to 
come out. On Nov. 9, at 
the corner of Vaci St. and 
First Ave., Leslie Gor- 
don, a Canadian, saw 

six young Hungarians throw down 
their weapons and put up their 
hands. All six were shot on the 
spot. On Nov. 11, an Austrian re- 
porter, Laetitia Dickerhoff, saw a 
group of 20 patriots come out of a 
cellar with their hands up. All 
were mowed down. The Russians 
even shot at women waiting in 
bread lines. 

The youngsters had given hope 
to the world. In the West, people 


were saying that the revolt of the 
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younger generation proved that 
communism had no future. All over 
the communist world, students were 
asking angry questions of the “ex- 
perts” who lectured them on the 
meaning of the astonishing events 


in Hungary. 
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all had no hope. No hope of vic- 
tory, no hope of escape, no hope of 
surrender. In the end they were 
fighting only for a few hours more 
of life, a few more hours of scut- 
tling from cellar to cellar of ruined 
buildings as the men with the 
bayonets came closer and closer. 


But the youngsters who started it 


KID STUFF 


My five-year-old niece was pulling her rubbers off, and her shoes came off at 
the same time. As she struggled to put the shoes back on, I said, “I think you 
are putting those on the wrong feet.” 

She straightened me out with this reply: 
feet I’ve got.” 


“How can I? These are the only 
M. V. McLaughlin. 


& 


Daddy was playing possum while his youngsters tried their best to rouse him 


from his Sunday afternoon nap to take them for a promised soda. Finally, 


his four-year-old daughter pried open one of his eyelids, peered carefully, then 
Pen Magazine (Jan. ’57). 


reported, “He’s still in there.” 


When dessert was served, 12-year-old Jimmy finally reached what threatened 
to be his limit of expansion. He reached for his belt buckle, and said, “Guess 
I'll have to move the decimal point two places.” William Ehrheart. 


“How long,” inquired our nine-year-old John wistfully, “will I have to go on 
eating spinach before I get big enough to lick any body who tries to make me 


eat spinach?” J.B. 


“Well, Sonny, how did you like your teacher?” asked a mother when her 


small son returned from his first day at school. 

“I guess I'll like her,” he replied. ‘ ‘But mother, she sure is spoiled! She 
wants her own way all the time and I’m afraid I’m going to have to let her 
have it.” Capper’s Weekly (25 Sept. ’56). 





April Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 


The Lively Arts of 


Sister Gervaise 


Review by Francis Beauchesne 
ISTER GERVAISE was tall and 
graceful. She 
actly pretty, 

there was a look of command in her 

that you could never 


was not ‘ex- 


perhaps, but 
clear glance 
forget. 

The heroine of The Lively Arts 
of Sister Gervaise, a novel by Fa- 
ther John L. Bonn, S.J., had come 
as a young nun to Wolf's Head, 
Wis., years before. She had prac- 
tically grown up with the high 
school there. Teaching remedial 
English (some of her students al- 
ways referred to it as “redeemial” 
English) was both a challenge and 
a joy. Her own spiritual growth 
deepened with her knowledge of 
the teen-agers she had watched 
coming up through grade school. 

Then Mother Bernardine discov- 
ered that Sister Gervaise’s father 
was the famous actor Richard 
Rhodes. St. Rita’s had grown large 
enough to need a drama coach. So 
Reverend Mother packed Sister 
Gervaise off to the Catholic School 
of the Theater. 

Sister Gervaise had not wished 

be a drama coach, but she ac- 
cepted the will of her superior and 
took the courses with credit. In her 


T hornton 


usual ardent fashion, Sister had 
thrown herself into the movement 
for good Catholic plays. She came 
back to Wolf's Head carrying the 
torch for such dramatists as Claudel 
and Ghéon. 

That is how her troubles began. 
St. Rita’s had for years been quite 
content with minstrel shows and 
vaudeville. The people of the parish 
were quite sure they weren't going 

) like strange French dramatists. 

” Chief Sister 
critics was Father Cooney, the pas- 
tor. His ledgers showed in nice 
black figures just how successful 
minstrel " shoves had been. And he 
didn’t like high-falutin’ things, un- 
less they showed a good profit. 

Mr. MacGil, the janitor, 
equally against the new regime. 
Perhaps he had good reasons. After 
minstrels, the men had always 
stacked the folding chairs. Now 
they were left for him—or Sister 
Gervaise. MacGil would find ciga- 
rette butts in the drinking foun- 
tain, and soft-drink bottles all over 
the gym. 

When St. Patrick’s day came 
along it was even worse. Father 
Cooney wanted a long program of 


among Gervaise’s 


was 
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Irish songs, jigs, and dances. Mother 


Bernardine forestalled Sister Ger- 


vaise’s objections by putting her 


“under obedience” to do nothing 
that would conflict with Father 
Cooney’s wishes. So the entertain- 
ment began to take shape, under 
the guidance of Mr. Morrison, the 
wealthiest man in the parish. 

Four days before the 17th of 
March Sister Gervaise was tricked 
into attending a rehearsal. She sat 
high up in the dark gallery watch- 
ing the acts with disapprox al. Then 
Stanley, from the grade 
school, changed the atmosphere. 
His golden voice electrified the old 
trouper that lurked in the soul of 
Sister Gervaise. In a flash she saw 
exactly how the whole formless 
affair could be brought into unity 
and be made a real production. The 
experience was all the more touch- 
ing because Sister Gervaise discov- 
ered that little Stanley had only 
about a year to live. 


young 


The whole cast cheered Sister 
when she came down to the stage. 
The revamped play was brought to 
life in the remaining evenings of 
hard work. 

It turned out to be the best at- 
tended and most exciting night St. 
Rita’s had ever known. To top it 
all, Morrison had flown in Richard 
Rhodes from St. Louis. Rhodes was 
proud of Sister Gervaise, and said 
so in a speech sparked with corny 
Irish jokes. But that wasn’t all, for 
Father Cooney appeared in all his 
glory, after the speech, and revealed 
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that he had been made a monsignor. 

Sister Gervaise learned two im- 
portant things from the affair. The 
first was a lesson in humility: that 
one had to accept the people’s taste 
and start education from that point. 
The second was the knowledge 
that she did have a talent for cre- 
ative drama. 

The triumph of St. 
night was soon smothered in an 
avalanche of troubles. Suspicion 
and coldness pervaded the convent. 
Much of it centered in Mother 
Bernardine and her pet collie, Lady. 

In the high school and in the 
parish itself everybody seemed t 
be in trouble, and all brought their sir 
problems to Sister Gervaise. Among 
them were Joe Maguire and Rose- 
mary Morrison, who had 
on each other, and Theresa Doyle, 
Rosemary’s best friend, who was 

also badly smitten with Joe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morrison each 
came with a tale of woe about the 
other. Mr. MacGil got ugly and 
rebellious. It seemed that St. Rita’s 
was coming apart at the 
Worst of all, Sister Gervaise hardly 
had time to pray any more. 

How the human and spiritual 
problems of all were resolved is too 
good a story to spoil for you. The 
novel gains in swiftness and dimen- 
sion as ie story proceeds toward its 
conclusion and the great surprise 
and salutary lesson that awaited 
Sister Gervaise. 

Father Bonn, the 
ready well known 


Patrick’s 


? 
crusn 


seams. 


is al- 
such 


author, 
through 
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books as the Gates of Dannemora. 
He has long been active in the 
Catholic Theater movement, and 
his knowledge of drama students 
and their human quirks and foibles 
is intuitively fine. 


life a group of teen-agers, nuns, and 
parish personalities. 

The Lively Arts of Sister Ger- 
vaise is published by P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons, New York City (224 pp.) 


at $3.50—to Book Club members, 


$2.95. See announcement on inside 
front cover. 


In The Lively Arts of Sister 
Gervaise he has brought to vivid 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (PAGE 10) 
1. equanimity (e-qua-nim’i-tee) b) Evenness of mind; composure. 
Senator Jensen, despite criticism, did not lose his equanimity. 
equate (e-kwait’) d) To make equal; represent as equal. 
How can you equate such diverse propositions? 
inequity Cin-ek-wi-tee ) g) Unequal justice; unfairness. 
The inequity is obvious to all. 
equidistant (e-kwi-dis’tant) a) Equally separated. 
Locate the point equidistant from both sides. 
k) Deficient; not equal to or sufficient 
for. 
Inadequate preparation caused his failure. 
equivalent (e-kwiv‘a-lent) 1) Virtually identical; equal in value. 
Her answer was equivalent to an insult. 


inadequate (in-ad’a-kwit) 


c) The imaginary circle dividing the 
earth into northern and southern 
hemispheres. 

The ship passed the equator at noon. 

h) Time when the sun crosses center 

of the earth, making day and night of 

equal length. 

September 23 is the date of the autumnal equinox. 


equator (e-kwa’tor) 


equinox (e-kwi-noks ) 


equilateral (e-kwi-lat’er-al ) e) Having all sides equal. 
Each angle of an equilateral triangle measures 60°. 
i) Of, or one holding, the belief that 
all men are equal. 
Do you support his equalitarian views? 
f) Uniform; even; not varying much. 
He was of an equable nature. 


equalitarian (e-kwal-i-tare’i-an ) 


. equable (ek’wa-b’1) 


unequivocal (un-e-kwiv’o-kal) j) Clear; sincere. 
We admire your unequivocal opposition to communism, 


(All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair) 
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Song on a Prison 
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Are You Catholic But 
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Communist Healed at 
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Mass Before Battle 
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Taxes Are Higher Than You 


Bright 


Think 2 Apr. 


Time Payments: What’s Your 
Limit? 
EDUCATION 
‘A’ Is for ‘ 
Do You Talk Good 
American? .... 
Businesses Go Back to 
College 


Where Kids Teac ~ach_ Dad How 


es a et Noy. 


FamMILy Lire AND MARRIAGE 
Diocesan Marriage Tribunal... 
Fathers Shouldn’t Try to Be 
Mothers 

How Happily Married Are 
You? 

I Took the 
Dining .... 

Kids Like to ‘Help With 


Housework 


‘Din Out of 


at Midnight Mass......Jan. 


Feb. 


L ots. Mi: ar. 
Feb. 


Une re eee Apr. 


0S RE eee Apr. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Month Page 
WPA... Ape, 
Mar. 


ate | 
di 


101 


19 





INDEX 


Subject and Title 
Marriage and Money 
Smut Is Big Business 
We Were Adopted by a 

Teen-Ager 


What Makes a Happy | 


Fam- 


ily? Feb. 


W hy G Marriages Go on the 
Roc ks * 
Your Child 
You pceatt 
Your Marriage: the 


Will Talk Like 


Ten Min- 


utes That Make or Break It..Nov. 


Foop 
Man on a Diet 
With Dad as Cook 
Women Can’t Cook! 


HEALTH 
Danger in ‘Happy’ 
How to Handle an 
How Will You Pay 
Medical Bills? 
Medical Mystery (Liver) 
New Weapon Against Old 
Age (X-Ray Microscope) 
One Way to Starve Children 
Tots Will Drink Anything! 
What Goes on in a Doctor’s 
Heart 


Pills 
A leoholic 
Those 


LITURGY 
Advent: a Time of Longing 
Coming Changes 
in the Mass............... 


ART OF 

Death Comes for Tomoko 

How I Lost My Pre nasi e 
(Waters) : 

‘Just Ask for Wooly’. 

Night I Was Held Up 

Ple: a for | F ove. é 


LIVING, 


MIssIONS 
No Dull Moments at 
Conquista * 
University in the 
Sun 


-Midn ight 


Music 
Fan-Club Racket... 
Hymns for Your May 
Devotions 
Low-Down on Hi-Fi... 
Sing It Yourself 


Dec. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Nov. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Mar. 


Apr. 


Nov. 


...Dec. 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Jan. 
_..J an. 


...Mar. 


Dec. 


Feb. 


Apr. 
Jan. 


rO THE 


Vonth Page 
Nov. 
Nov. 


120 
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CATHOLIC 


DIGEST 


Subject and Title 
NATURE AND ANIMALS 
Gooney Birds 
Get in the Way..... 
Science Makes Sissies of 
Sharks 


When Johnny Brings ‘Home a 


Zoo 


Picture STORIES 
Christmas at Pelly Bay. 
Convent on the Sea.......... 
First Families of Erin 
(Map) ten St 
Jamestown Festival 
Nuns in Skirts and Blouses 
Our Smallest Minority 
(Indians) : 
Parisian Story Without 
Words cunncenbiweiestt 
Trappists 
Twelve I Like in 1957. 
- Visit to Santa Claus 


Po.itics 
Conscience and the Atom 
How to Become President 
It’s Your Vote—Use Ii!... 
Suez Canal: 101 Miles of 

Crisis 


We Need a New 


Panama 


PROFILES 

Fred Allen Gets Married.. 

This Is Oscar Arellano....... 

Dublin’s Jewish Mayor 
(Briscoe) 

Cantinflas: 
Heart 

Greatest Inventor (Guten- 
berg) 

Mrs. Bob Hope of Hollywood 

Paul Hume: Candid Critic 

Hynes and Rogers, the 
Trendex Raters 

Ronald Knox, Reluctant 
Legend 


Clown With a 


Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
\pr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Feb. 

...Feb. 

Jan. 

Nov. 


Mar. 
Dec. 


Mar. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
A pr. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
...J an. 


Incredible Mayor La Pira....../ 


Million Dollars Worth of 
Poetry (Mantell and 
Cohen) 

Protector of the 
(Mooney) 

Bishop Neumann of Phila- 
delphia 


Sand Hogs 
.N 
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Subject and Title Month Page Subject and Title Month Page 
Missioner and Mandarin World of Love 
(Ricci) } 


Msgr. Ryan, Chief of Chap- SCIENCE 
laine, U5. Armiy.. 25s Apr. + Life on Mars? Well— Apr. 


Canada’s Top Statesman (St. Map That Can’t Be Made ha 


Laurent)... Our Mysterious Earth.... 

Alma Savage and Her Roving Search for Peter’s Tomb 
Experts .... : Jan. Trembling World of Father 

Don Camillo Comes to Life Reman: Sys. 6 ko ek Mar. 
(Sommen) Pea E ee he. Mar. 


Man the Kremlin Fears SocroLocy f 
(Urusov) Beh |! Babies Are Making U.S. 


Man With an Eye for Parents Wealthy....................Dec. 
Baseball (Vam Bell) ..........Mar. Bob Samples Moves to 
Lawrence Welk Makes ’em Richfield eb. 
Nov. 4! 541 Days at 651 So. 40th... Jan. 
I Still Love My Old Neigh- 
PsYCHOLOGY borhood  ... Dec. 
If You Like Your Work........Mar. 122 Knock at Every ‘Door... Apr. 
Money Sickness..........................Feb. 111 War Against Want 
New Help for the ‘Different’ 
Cid - ......x. Nov. ; Sports 
R for People Under Pressure..Nov. Fight That Closed the Banks..Dec. 
That Word ‘Psychosomatic’....Jan. 3: Sports Are for Fun. Jan. 
What Do You Think of Your- Those 60 Home Runs.......... A pr. 
self? ... Peace. 


Why Are You Lucky? ...... Mar. 7: TRAVEL 
Why Do You Laugh? Up in the Ozarks... ---os--Mar. 


(Sheen) a.  * Will the Tower of Pisa 
Topple? 
Race-ProBL—eM SURVEY 
Churches ...... eee. ae Wuat Woutp You Like To 
Housing Dee. Know Asout THE CHURCH? 
Apr. ; Confession ...... Apr. 
Mar. 42 Difference Between Protestant 
and Catholic Bibles Mar. 
If Catholics Were a Majority 
in the U.S.... Feb. 
Reuicious Lire Latin in the Mass. Dec. 
Busiest Priest in Your ‘No Salvation Outside the 
Diocese. Dec. 5! Church’ . Jan. 
Sister With an “Tron Glove wie Noy. 27 Promises in Mixed Marriages Nov. 


Jobs 

Labor Unions.. 
Population Trends Satakcaske le 
Schools .. ro oS 


SCOTCH VERDICT 
After reading the charges, the judge addressed the prisoner. “Now, are you the 


defendant in this case?” 
“No, I ain’t, yer Honor,” came the reply. “I got that there lawyer fellow to 
do my defendin’. I’m the guy what stole the chickens.” Wooden Barrel. 





PUBLISHER’S 
PAGE 


Back in the October issue, we 

stated: “In the seven years that 

Father Matthew Connolly (famous 

West Coast water-front priest) has 

rather Sener’ held his post, he has made ‘upwards 

of 50 converts.’ And he has brought 

into the Church two of the most militant card-carrying 
members of the Communist party. 

““Russian-born Michael Sparks, one of the two ex-Reds, 
was baptized on Ash Wednesday this year, and has been 
a daily communicant since.” 

Now Mr. Sparks comes forward to say he never was a 
communist Br rs card-carrying kind, or any other kind. 
We are happy he wasn’t and happy to correct the record 
and to apologize to Mr. Sparks. 

Reminds me of the fallen-away Catholic who was re- 
ported to have become a member of one of the less inteilec- 
tual and more vociferous evangelical sects. He said, ‘I may 


have lost my faith but I haven’t yet, thank God, lost 


my reason.” 
In November of this year ae DicesT will be 21 years 


old. A circulation of a million by then is in sight, if you help. 

Take newsstands, for example. We lose a lot of money 
because so many copies are unsold. But we sustain the 
loss for several reasons: 1) The DiGgstT is the only Catholic 
magazine able, despite the loss, to stay on the stands; 2) 
we think Catholics like to see it there; 3) we know that 
many non-Catholics buy it for one reason or another. 
It could be that more non-Catholics buy it than Catholics, 
though we haven't any statistic on it. 

Some newsstand operators leave the magazines under 
the counter, or never unwrap them, some hide them under 
movie magazines. Some, however, (and wonderful fellows 
they are, indeed) put them right out in front for all to see. 

There is a good profit for the newsstand operator if he 
sells them, and he can order as many copies as he wishes. 

I’m afraid there isn’t much you people can do about 
this situation except maybe wave at the DicesT, if you 
can see it, when you go by your newsstand. Or else, 
when you go by, go, buy. 





HIS HOLINESS. POPE PIUS XII, URGES 
BETTER ATTENTION AT HOLY MASS 


To make HOLY MASS your most Glorious Experience use a 


It is desirable that 
all the faithful 
should be aware 

<vthat to participate 

: ‘SVin the Eucharistic 

we /) “Sacrifice is their 
4 Chief Duty and Su- 

» Tr. preme Dignity and 

that not in an inert fashion, giv- 
ing way to distractions and day- 
dreaming, but with such earnest- 
ness and concentration that they 
may be united as closely as pos- 
sible with the High Priest ws 


St. Joseph Daily Missal 


Clearest - Most Complete - America’s Favorite 


OW You can Pray the Mass Exactly as His Holi- 

ness, Pius XII, wishes. Without losing interest... 
no day-dreaming. This easy-to-use, arranged Daily 
Missal makes concentrating a joy. You will follow the 
Priest at every word, every meaningful gesture. 

At every step during this highest time of worship 
you will be in the right place at the right time. You 
will get more comfort, understanding and a deeper 
pleasure out of every Mass when you have your St. 


Joseph Daily Missal in your hand. 
CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. DEPT. 


MANY REASONS WHY 
THOUSANDS PREFER 
THE ST. JOSEPH MISSAL \ 


Complete For Every Day Of The Year * Large Type ° 
Most Readable Missal * Centered “Ordinary” Of The 
Mass in Red And Black * Contains A “Treasury Of 
Prayers’ * Over 60 Beautiful Illustrations . . . 40 In 
Fine Line, 22 In Full-Color * Simplified Arrangement 
* No Confusing Page Turning * Simplified Calendar 
For Sundays And Feast Days ° 

Directions Are Clear And Simple ° 

Ideal For Beginners * Silk Ribbon 

Markers. 


im 


~ 
eae nmer 


CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. DEPT. 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y, CD-4 


Please send me immediately the beautiful new edi- 
tion of ‘St. Joseph Daily Missal’’ PLUS my FREE 
COPY of the popular New book ‘‘Everyone’s Rosary.” 
I may return the ‘St. Joseph Daily Missal’’ after 10 
days examination if dissatisfied. Otherwise I begin 


payments of $2.00 a month until special introductory 


price of $5.95 is paid 
Check here if you prefer Special DeLuxe Leather 
Gold Edged Edition $12.50 


NAME . 


ADDRESS . 


CE ccctisesiccures evecniaaldesbid ZONE STATE ; 
If you wish to make payment in full, avoiding 


Carrying and Postal Charges, enclose $6.00. ($12.00 , 


for DeLuxe Edition.) 


Confraternity Version 
ord-for Word as Read from the Pulpit 


225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. CD-4 


COLOR ILLUSTRATED 


4 ONLY 


595 
= 


LARGE 
EASY 
TO 
READ 
TYPE 





COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION 
e Includes New Holy Week. 
e Simplified Arrangement. 


FREE VALUABLE GIFT WITH 


| EVERY ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 


“Everyone's Rosary” . richly illustrated 
in full color and with inspiring thoughts 
for each Mystery. Ideal for Rosary No- 
venas, private or for Family Rosary de- 
votions. Sent absolutely FREE with your 
order for the ‘‘St. Joseph Daily Missal.”’ 


SEND COUPON TODAY 





